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386 
BETWEEN THE YEARS. 


TIME’s river flows without a break or bridge, 
The moments run to days, the days to years : 
Strange how we pause on the dividing ridge, 
Which ’twixt Old Year and New our fancy 
rears ! 


There, with divided mind, see England stand, 
Between the chill of fear, the flush of hope, 

Scanning the cloud that lies about the land, 
For any rift that way to light may ope. 


With backward survey o’er the dark “has 
been,” 
With forward gaze into the dark “to be:” 
Summing the good and ill that we have seen, 
As if God’s purposes stood plain to see— 


As if ’twere man’s to reach Heaven’s far-off 
ends ; 
To reckon up Time’s harvest in the seed ; 
To write off gains of good and ili’s amends — 
The balance of their books as traders read. 


As thick a fold between us and the past, 
As e’er between us and the future, lies: 
The ills we grieve for may work good at last: 
Out of our seeming good what ills may rise ! 


Only one thing we know, that over all 
A wise and loving Power holds sovereign 


sway: 
This knowing, let us stand between the years, 
Bent but to do the duty of the day ; 


Speaking the truth and holding to the right, 
As we the truth can reach, the right can 


read; 
Trusting the hand that steers, through dark 
and light, 
By His lode-star, not ours, to ends decreed. 


Between our larger and our lesser worlds, 
Of self, home, city, state or continent, . 
There is no variance of far or near, 
Of great or small, in that Guide’s measure- 
ment, 


Twixt strokes of policy that hit or miss, 
And sleights of skill that make or mar a 
cause. 
Then, grateful, take his gifts, his strokes, sub- 
miss, 
And look to man for rule, to Heaven for 
laws. 
Punch. 


IN THE CONSERVATORY. 
THE passion-flowers o’er her bright head 


drooped, 
The roses twined their faint rich blooms above 


- 


her, 
Great crimson fuchsia bells with myrtle 


grouped, 
White lilies watched the maiden and her lover ; 
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The warm air round them fragrant with the 
breath, 
Of violets nestling in their mossy wreath. 


The fountain’s silvery tinkle, softly chiming, 

Blent with sweet laughter and with low replies, 

As past the arch, the music’s pulses timing, 

Flashed flying feet, flushed cheeks, and spark- 
ling eyes ; 

And tinted lamps and mellow meonlight strove 

To light the happy dream of youth and love. 


A little year—a pale girl stood alone, 
Where withered tendrils choked a fountain’s 


Ip, 
And ’mid the ivies, rank and overgrown, 
The melting snow, in slow and sullen drip, 
Plashed, where ’mid shattered glass and broad 
arch barred, 
A straggling rose-tree kept its silent guard. 


“Gone, like the glory of my morn,” she said, 
“Like faith, and hope, and joy of summer 
hours ;” 
And from the untrimmed branches overhead, 
She plucked the frailest of the frail pink 
flowers, 
Meet emblem of the love that had its day, 
And passed, with spring and beauty, quite 
away. 
All The Year Round. 





A DIFFERENCE. 


SWEETER than voices in the scented hay, 

Or laughing children, gleaning ears that stray, 

Or Christmas songs, that shake the snows 
above, 

Is the first cuckoo, when he comes with love. 


Sadder than birds on sunless summer eves, 
Or drip of raindrops on the fallen leaves, 
Or wail of wintry waves on frozen shore, 
Is spring that comes, but brings us love no 
more, 
F, W. BourDILLon. 


LOVE’S REWARD. — 


For Love I labored all the day, 

Through morning chill and midday heat, 
For surely, with the evening grey, 

I thought, Love’s guerdon shall be sweet. 


At eventide with weary limb 
I brought my labors to the spot 
Where Love had bid me come to him; 
Thither I came, but found him not. 


For he with idle folks had gone 
To dance the hours of night away ; 
And I that toiled was left alone, 
Too weary now to dance or play. 
F, W. BourDILLON. 
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JOURNALISTS AND 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
JOURNALISTS AND MAGAZINE-WRITERS. 

PERHAPS the least satisfactory feature 
of contemporary journalism is the unpatri- 
otic animus inspiring the articles of news- 
papers which have weight and a very 
considerable circulation. We confess that 
we have little sympathy with those who 
resent all hostile criticism of our foreign 
policy, because our relations with some 
foreign power may seem to be tending to 
arupture. It may be the legitimate office 
of a responsible opposition to save us by 
seasonable warnings from what they feel 
must be a national misfortune, and believe 
may be a national crime. Because they 
have but imperfect information on the 
points in dispute, is no sufficient reason 
for their refusing to express themselves 
upon evidence that may almost have the 
force of conviction for them. We can 
understand an honest patriot in such cir- 
cumstances feeling impelled by his duty 
to deliver his conscience. But from that 
there is a very long way to systematically 
giving aid and comfort to the enemy; to 
exhausting all the resources of special 
pleading in constituting one’s self his 
advocate and apologist in every conceiv- 
able contingency; finally, to laboring to 
persuade him that, happen what may, and 
should the quarrel come to be settled by 
the arbitrament of arms, he would be deal- 
ing, in any case, with a divided nation, and 
have a mass of sympathetic discontent 
upon his side. We do not say that these 
transcendentally moral journals would not 
be quick to change their tone were war 
actually to break out; because we do not 
believe it. But by that time the mischief 
would have been done, and the struggle 
precipitated by cosmopolitan philanthro- 
pists who had all along been pretending to 
deprecate it. 

Never, in our recollection — we might 
almost say, never in our history — has 
anti-national agitation been carried to such 
unpatriotic lengths as during the course 
of the present troubles in the East. No 
doubt, the whole miserable business began 
most unfortunately for all parties, except, 
possibly, for the single aggressive State 
that had been deliberately working towards 
its long-determinedends. As Lord Derby 
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remarked at the time — and the reflection 
needed small gifts of prophecy — the Bul- 
garian atrocities were likely to cost the 
Turks more dearly than many a lost battle. 
Russian emissaries had paved the way to 
them in their knowledge of certain phases 
of the English character; nor had the 
Russians reckoned in vain on the short- 
sighted extravagance of our emotional 
philanthropists. In spite of sensational 
exaggeration, the “atrocities” were atro- 
cious enough; and the indignation that 
was vented from the platforms found an 
echo in the heart of England. Yet, setting 
aside altogether what the Turks had to 
urge in extenuation of the excesses of 
irregular troops they should never have 
been deluded into employing, it was evi- 
dent to those among us who kept their 
heads, that others than the Turks might 
have to pay the penalty. We were bound 
in humanity to do what we could to take 
pledges and guarantees against their repe- 
tition ; but they were no sufficient reason 
for breaking with the policy which had 
been dictated by self-preservation and the 
dread of Russian ambition. Yet a not 
uninfluential section of the Liberal press, 
following the lead of the most impulsive 
of Liberal agitators, clamored at once for 
an absolute revolution in the attitude that 
had recommended itself to the common 
sense of our fathers. Because some wild 
Asiatic levies had been massacring and 
outraging some insurgent Christians, we 
were to welcome the Russians to the south 
of the Danube in their novel character of 
benevolent crusaders. The probabilities 
were, that the invading corps of half-civil- 
ized Sclavs, Tartars, and Cossacks, might 
cause much more misery than they were 
likely toremedy. But even supposing that 
they had come as the messengers of mercy, 
and behaved with a discipline beyond all 
reproach, it was certain they meant to 
remain where they were, as a menace to 
us. Whether the testament of Peter the 
Great was apocryphal or not, there was no 
gainsaying the candor of Nicholas, who 
was the very genius incarnate of modern 
Muscovite ambition. If the Russian suc- 
cess did not actually carry them to Con- 
stantinople, at least it would leave them 








intrenched in formidable outposts, whence 
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they would threaten that city and our East- 
ern communications. At the best, the 
Russian victory that seemed a foregone 
conclusion, must end in a permanent in- 
crease to our national burdens. At the 
worst, it might well land us in the war 
which, at the moment of our writing, is 
still a possibility. That the Russians had 
views beyond Bulgarian emancipation was 
clearly shown by their attack on Asia 
Minor; for in those early days they held 
Turkish fighting power too cheap to attack 
the Ottomans all along their front, purely 
by way of a diversion. The Turks were 
holding the front lines of Anglo-Indian 
defence, where they were gallantly stand- 
ing to their guns along the Danube, and 
had rolled back the Russian advance from 
the mountain-ranges between Kars and 
Erzeroum. Yet at that critical moment, 
when there seemed almost a hope of Rus- 
sia being checked, without the English 
empire being engaged or forced to inter- 
vene, a leading English weekly was writing 
despondently of the “ evil news ” that came 
steadily from the East to cast such heavy 
shadows on its pages. That seemed un- 
English and unpatriotic enough, though 
charity might set it down to short-sighted- 
ness, and to the innocence that will think 
no evil of anybody —of anybody, at all 
events, who makes profession of Chris- 
tianity. The Russians were still in their 
roles of emancipators; they had as yet had 
no opportunity, for the best of reasons, of 
showing their notions of civilization,.and 
their clemency in the treatment of women 
and non-combatants ; they had had no time 
to think of “rearrangement of territory” 
while they held their positions on the tenor 
of help from the Roumanians. Later, and 
subsequently to the Treaty of San Stefano, 
they had dropped the mask. At the Con- 
gress of Berlin they were brought face to 
face with England; and England was ac- 
knowledged by the common consent of 
Continental nations as the champion of 
treaties and the common interests. The 
Débats and the Temps held precisely the 
same tone as the Uzion, the So/ez/, and the 
République Francaise. The Kélnische 
Zeitung and the Allgemeine Zeitung were 
in agreement with the Post and the Veue 
Freie Presse. We may believe that our 
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foreign friends were not altogether unwill- 
ing that we should pull the chestnuts out 
of the fire for them; but be that as it may, 
it was universally recognized that the tri- 
umph of international right depended upon 
strengthening the hands of our ministers. 
When the only discordant notes were 
sounded from the London offices of one or 
two of the Liberal organs of “ conscien- 
tious ” English opinion, it was hardly a time 
for debating-society sophistries. Russia 
had ceased to care to conceal her inten- 
tions; or rather she had been forced to 
show her hand in the terms she dictated in 
the insolence of victory. Her generals 
and administrative organizers, with most 
outspoken cynicism, had approved or exag- 
gerated the extortionate claims of the San 
Stefano Treaty. If Russia had reluctantly 
consented to modify the San Stefano con- 
ditions at Berlin, her acts were in contra- 
diction of those solemn engagements. 
Yet English journals still served their 
party by professing to cling blindly to their 
original belief. From the language of 
Russian generals, intoxicated with sudden 
success—from the consistent energy of 
the Russian War Office, massing fresh 
troops in the territory they had undertaken 
to evacuate —there were men of intelli- 
gence who insisted upon appealing back to 
the words of the Russians when soberly 
plotting. They still took Prince Gortscha- 
koff and General Ignatieff au sérieux in 
their old and favorite Muscovite part of 
Tartuffe, while ignoring Prince Dondou- 
koff-Korsakoff and General Scoboleff, who 
were swaggering as Bombastes Furiosos. 
The best we can say of them is, that had 
they shown themselves as incompetent in 
their judgments on things in general as in 
that most momentous and dangerous East- 
ern question, they would never have at- 
tained the influential position which has 
made it worth the while of our enemies to 
court their alliance. 

Their only conceivable apology, if apol- 
ogy it can be called, is that they have been 
working for their political friends accord- 
ing to their peculiar lights, and following 
the lead of their most prominent leaders. 
The Conservatives are in office; and if 
the Liberals were to return to power with 
a strong working majority, ministers must 
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be discredited in the eyes of the nation. 
It is conceivable that a cabinet may blun- 
der almost stupidly. The extraordinary 
timidity with which that of Mr. Gladstone 
had alienated the Afghan ameer, by reject- 
ing his overtures and refusing him- some 
contingent security against Russian ag- 
gression, is an unhappy case in point. But 
it seemed incredible that a group of emi- 
nent English statesmen of honorable ante- 
cedents, Conservatives though they might 
be, should have committed themselves ex 
masse to a systematic conspiracy, as much 
against their personal honor as the grave 
interests they had in charge. Yet that is 
the indictment which has been practically 
brought against them, and they have been 
loaded with improbable and indiscriminate 
abuse in the well-founded expectation that 
some of it might bespatter them. Party 
spirit has never been working more stren- 
uously on the maxim of giving a dog an ill 
name and hanging him. If ministers 
spoke out manfully, they were blustering ; 
if they saw reason to be discreetly re- 
served, they were shuffling intriguers and 
time-servers ; when they asked for a war- 
vote, they were working in advance for the 
failure of the coming congress of peace- 
makers — although, as what happened at 
Berlin conclusively demonstrated, had En- 
gland not persuaded men of her readiness 
for war, we should have had even less of 
moral support from the German chancel- 
lor, and obtained no shadow of conces- 
sions from Russia. Repeatedly, when 
time has made disclosures permissible, the 
explanations have been more than satis- 
factory to candid minds. Yet we have 
never once had an honest admission to 
that effect; and the special pleaders have 
either slightly shifted their ground, or con- 
tinued their abuse upon vague generali- 
ties. The cabinet would have fared even 
worse had not the premier served as a 
lightning-conductor; the favorite assump- 
tion being that his colleagues must be fools 
and dupes. In other words, that some of 
the ablest and most experienced and most 
highly placed of English politicians are 
content to place their honor in the hands 
of a “charlatan,” and stake the chances of 
a brilliant political future on the caprices 
and surprises of a “feather-brained adven- 
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turer.” For “charlatan” and “ feather- 
brained adventurer” are the characters in 
which it pleases Lord Beaconsfield’s de- 
tractors to represent him. Truly it may 
be said of him, that a prophet has no honor 
in his own country. It is nothing that 
foreign Liberals have recognized him as 
the worthy representative of the generous 
‘strength of England — as the champion of 
essentially liberal ideas against the auto- 
cratic absolutism of great military em- 
pires. It was nothing that his journey to 
Berlin was made a significant triumphal 
progress, when crowds of phlegmatic 
Flemings and Germans came cheering the 
veteran statesman, with few dissentient 
voices. It is nothing that he has the con- 
fidence of his royal mistress, who is per- 
haps as nearly concerned as most people 
in the stability ef her throne and the wel- 
fare of her subjects, and whose political 
capacity and knowledge of affairs have 
been amply demonstrated in the “ Life of 
the Prince Consort.” It is nothing, of 
course, that after surmounting almost un- 
precedented obstacles and prejudices, he 
has the confidence of the great party who 
hold the heaviest stakes in the country. 
But it is much that he has been steadily 
swaying to his side the masses who once 
pinned their faith on Mr. Gladstone, and 
that the nation at large is disposed to judge 
him more generously, and deal tenderly 
with any mistakes he may have made, in 
consideration of the difficulties with which 
he has been contending. We are no in- 
discriminate admirers of Lord Beacons- 
field; but in the course of history we re- 
member no one who has been treated with 
more deliberate malevolence and injustice. 
We have understood it to be the boast of 
the British constitution, that it offered the 
freest openings to men who are parvenus 
in the best sense of the word. It has been 
Mr. Disraeli’s misfortune to awaken fresh 
jealousies and animosities at each step he 
has made in advance. He has distin- 
guished himself as a writer, as a debater, 
as an orator, as a statesman, — but, above 
all, as the most patient and successful of 
party leaders. He has held together the 
party he has disciplined, and made of a 
despised minority the majority he com- 
mands ; and that is the sin that wiil never 
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be forgiven him. Lord Beaconsfield has 
his faults, and they must have occasionally 
betrayed him into error. Reckless and 
romantic as we are told he is in his speech, 
we do not remember his making any claim 
to infallibility. But if we take him on the 
estimates of his inveterate detractors, there 
seldom was such a monster of moral per- 
versity; and we can only marvel at the 
transcendent powers which have made him 
the foremost statesman of England, in spite 
of such transparent chicanery. If he 
speaks with apparent frankness, he is dis- 
credited beforehand, since it is notorious 
that there is nothing he detests like the 
truth. If he says nothing, it is the silence 
of the conspirator. If he winds up a bril- 
liant speech with a soul-stirring peroration 
that would have been reprinted in all the 
elocution books had it fallen from the lips 
of Lord Chatham, it is merely a bouquet 
of the premier’s fireworks. A seemingly 
far-sighted stroke of policy is a dangerous 
development of his weakness for surprises. 
He is abused simultaneously for abstention 
as for meddling; and is made personally 
responsible for each dispensation of Provi- 
nence, from the depreciation of the Indian 
rupee to the lowering of agricultural 
wages. 

Lord Beaconsfield serves as a lightning- 
conductor for his cabinet. But other pub- 
lic men in their degrees have equally hard 
measure dealt out to them. Sir Henry 
Elliot has been out of the storm since he 
shifted his quarters from Constantinople to 
the comparative obscurity of Vienna. But 
Sir Henry Layard, who stepped into his 
place, has had to bear the brunt of the 
merciless pelting. It is a strange coinci- 
dence, to say the least of it, that our agents 
in the East, from the highest to the lowest, 
and whether originally appointed by Liber- 
als or Conservatives, have proved them- 
selves equally unworthy of credit. They 
can hardly have sold themselves to the 
Turks, for the Turks have never had 
money to buy them. We can only sup- 
pose them to have been demoralized by 
the taint of Mohammedan air, and the dis- 
reputable company they have been keep- 
ing. Asa matter of fact, their evidence, 
ex officio, goes for nothing. A passing 
traveller, who knows as little of the habits 
of the country as of its language, who sees 
through the eyes and hears with the ears 
of a dragoman that has taken the measure 
of his employer, pens a letter to a sympa- 
thetic paper, with a piece of startling intel- 
ligence that mades the blood run cold. 
Forthwith it is made the text for a scath- 
ing leader, and the editor stands com- 





mitted to the assertion of his informant, 
We can understand that he prints with a 
civil sneer the explanations of the embassy 
in Bryanston Square. But in due time 
comes the contradiction from the English 
consul, who has spent half a life in those 
border-lands of barbarism. The consul 
has been at the pains to make searching 
inquiries, and can pronounce the whole 
story to be a fable. Possibly his commu- 
nication may be printed, since it is sure, 
sooner or later, to find publicity some- 
where. And the philanthropical editor ac- 
cepts it as confirming his conviction that 
the philo-Ottomanism of these officials is 
beyond belief. So it was when Mr. Faw- 
cett undertook a mission into Thessaly to 
inquire into the melancholy fate of one of 
the Z7mes correspondents. A universally 
respected consul-general being sent on 
such a mission at all, was only the farcical 
epilogue toa grim tragedy. So with Mr. 
Fawcett and the other delegates of the 
impartial foreign powers appointed to in- 
quire into the atrocities in the Rhodope. 
We were informed that biassed judges 
were examining perjured witnesses. The 
wretched Turkish women who told of dia- 
bolical outrages with the unmistakable 
truth of depression following upon suffer- 
ing, simple peasants as they seemed, were 
in reality incomparable actresses. Set the 
agitation over the Bulgarian atrocities side 
by side with the indifference to the Rho- 
dope horrors, and say whether there has 
even been a show of common fairness. 
We can understand a Russian journalist 
making the best of a bad cause, and patri- 
otically defending his countrymen at any 
cost from the delicate impeachment of 
being half-reclaimed barbarians. We 
should have said some time ago that it 
was inconceivable that English journalists 
could have held themselves so hard bound 
by their own precipitate assumptions, or 
had their judgments so warped by the 
spirittof party, as to reject the most direct 
and irresistible evidence, and turn a deaf 
ear to the promptings of duty and human- 
ity. It seems a light thing by comparison 
that they have been systematically unjust 
to meritorious and conscientious public 
servants, doing their best toinjure them in 
their feelings and disqualify them for hon- 
orable careers. But it is certain that, for 
simply speaking the truth and doing their 
duty in the face of a storm of obloquy, men 
like Sir Henry Layard and Mr. Fawcett 
must, in common consistency, be removed 
from the public service, should certain of 
the philosophical Liberals ever return to 
power. 
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Yet these independently international 
journals are human and humanitarian be- 
fore anything. They charge themselves 
with the general interests of mankind, leav- 
ing those of England to take care of them- 
selves. Nothing more surely excites their 
indignant eloquence then any language 
that reminds us of our former glories: they 
regard a hint of our imperial interests as 
synonymous w‘th Chauvinism of the wild- 
est type; and were a Tyrteeus to animate 
us to deeds of arms, he would have a hard 
time at the hands of these critics. They 
write us as if we were a nation of reckless 
filibusters, sent for its sins into a world of 
Quakers and saints. To hear them, one 
might imagine that England armed to the 
teeth, with a universal conscription and 
her inexhaustible resources, was meditat- 
ing anew crusade against the legitimate 
aspirations of peace-loving Russia. If we 
take the simplest precaution in self-de- 
fence, we give provocation to some well- 
meaning neighbor. Learned jurists prove 
to demonstration that in our lightest ac- 
tions we are infringing the treaties which 
it is the prerogative of other nations to 
tear up, SO soon as opportunity conspires 
with convenience. With an adroitness 
which, in a sense, is highly creditable to 
them, they invent for sensitive foreigners 
the grievances they are bound to resent. 
Americans, embarrassed over the surplus 
compensation for the Alabama claims, 
have their warm sympathies in protesting 
against the liberality of the Canadian fish- 
eries award. The French are warned that 
we presumed on their misfortunes when, 
declining a foothold on the shores of 
Syria, we rented an outlying island from 
the Porte; and the Italians are reminded 
that we are trifling with their notorious 
self-abnegation, when we spare Egypt a 
finance minister without praying them to 
provide him with a colleague. Agitation 
originating in England furnishes the 
strongest of arguments to opposition jour- 
nals abroad, when they do their best to 
make mischief between our government 
and the cabinets who are persuaded that 
we are giving them no cause of offence. 
Nor does the spirit of faction stop short 
even there. It goes the length of encour- 
aging sedition within our own dominions, 
at the very moment when it loudly pro- 
claims that the safety of the empire is be- 
ing endangered. A weekly journal to 
which we have made repeated allusion, in 
deprecating our advance across the fron- 
tier of Afghanistan, warned us solemnly 
that any check to our army would be the 
signal for a general revolt among our feu- 
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datories. Had we really held India by so 
frail a tenure, it was surely a time for pa- 
triotism to be silent. Asa matter of fact, 
the suggestion was absolutely groundless, 
From Kashmir and the Punjaub down to 
the Deccan, our feudatories have given 
substantial guarantees for their loyalty by 
emulously placing their forces at our dis- 
posal; and we are assured by Anglo-In- 
dian officials, fresh from a residence in 
these districts, that if there has been dis- 
content among the contingents of Sindiah 
or of Holkar, nothing would stifle it more 
effectually than accepting their services 
for the war. The provocation of such a 
danger, by way of bolstering an argument, 
forcibly illustrates the recklessness of 
those who, as the Débats remarks, at 
the moment of our writing @ Avofos to the 
Afghan committee, are entering upon a 
second campaign against their country in 
alliance with the Russian statesmen and 
scribes. 

Setting party before patriotism is unfor- 
tunately nothing new, although not even 
in the struggle for existence with Napo- 
leon was it carried to such scandalous 
length as of late. What is more of a 
novelty in the contemporary press is the 
tone of what are styled the society jour- 
nals. We fancy that the germ of the 
idea may be traced to the Ow/, a paper 
which had a brilliant ephemeral existence 
through “the seasons” of a good many 
years back. And the Ow/ was really a~ 
journal of society. Its sparkling articles 
were by witty men and women, who mixed 
evening after evening in the circles they 
professed to write for. They were sarcas- 
tic and satirical of course, but they care- 
fully shunned personalities. Those arti- 
cles by Mrs. N., or Mr. L., were well 
worth reading for their merit: the clever 
writers had won their spurs long before, 
and were welcomed and admired in the 
world they frequented. They really picked 
up their scraps of social intelligence in the 
drawing-room or at the dinner-table ; and 
if a mistake were made, there was no 
great harm done. Editors and contribu- 
tors carried into their columns the good 
taste and delicate feelings which guided 
them in their private life. They suc- 
ceeded in being lively and entertaining, 
but they scrupulously avoided giving pain ; 
and while they held those who lived in 
public to be legitimate game, they invaria- 
bly respected private individuals. We 
wish we could say as much for their suc- 
cessors. To many of them nothing is 
sacred as nothing is secret. Unlucky 
men or women who have the misfortune 
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to have a name, find themselves paraded 
some fine morning for the entertainment 
of the curious public. Possibly the first 
intimation of their unwelcome notoriety 
comes from an advertisement, in letters a 
couple of inches long, flaunting them full 
in the face from a staring poster on a rail- 
way stall. Imagine the horror of that sud- 
den shock to a man of reserved habits and 
keen susceptibilities. He would not stand 
for an election to save his life; in his de- 
sire to escape even a passing notice, he is 
as modestly unobtrusive in his dress as in 
his manners ; and here he is being made a 
nine days’ talk in the clubs and the rail- 
way Carriages; while even without being 
made the subject of a portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch, a paragraph may sting 
him or do him irreparable injury. Tom, 
Dick, and Harry have the satisfaction of 
learning that he has arranged a marriage 
with the Hon. Miss So-and-so. There is 
just so much of truth in it, that he has 
long been hovering round that fascinating 
young woman, with intentions that have 
been daily growing more serious, when 
that premature announcement scared him 
for good and all, and possibly spoiled the 
lifelong happiness of a loving couple. 
Always shamefaced in the presence of the 
enchantress, he now is ready to shrink 
into himself at the faintest rustle of the 
skirts of her garment; and he retires to 
the seclusion of his country-seat, or takes 
shipping for the uttermost parts of the 
earth. While another gentleman is letting 
his mansion for reasons that are entirely 
satisfactory to himself, or possibly for a 
simple caprice, straightway we hear that 
he has outrun the constable, and that his 
creditors are in full cry at his heels. A 
lady of rank and reputation who has a 
weakness for a rubber, and who was 
tempted in an evil hour to be playfully ini- 
tiated into the mysteries of daccarat, learns 
that her lord will no longer be responsible 
for her gambling debts, and that the family 
diamonds are gone to Mr. Attenborough’s. 
Another fair one, with a foible for private 
theatricals, figures as the heroine of some 
rather ambiguous adventure, with allu- 
sions that make her identity unmistakable 
to the initiated. The stories may be true, 
false, or exaggerated. Let them be false 
in the main, if there be a shadow of truth 
in them, denial or explanation only insures 
their circulation, so that the victim of the 
indiscretion is practically helpless. It may 
be said that ellences against decency and 
public morals deserve to be exposed, and 
that society is improved thereby. We 
cannot assent to that for a moment, and 





everything, at all events, is in the manner 
of doing it. We have quite enough of the 
washing of our linen in the law courts — 
whose reports, by the way, might often be 
curtailed, in ordinary consideration for 
modest readers. 

At present there are at least half-a- 
dozen tolerably widely-read journals of the 
kind we are describing. Each of them de- 
votes some half-dozen of pages to para- 
graphs whose staple is gossip or scandal, 
We can conceive the rush and the rivalry 
among them to get on for a “ good thing.” 
There can be no time to verify doubtful 
facts, for while you are inquiring, a less 
conscientious contemporary may get the 
start of you. If you know next to noth- 
ing of a possible sensation, at least make 
matters safe in the mean time by the 
dark hint that may be developed in “our 
next.” You have taken the prelimina 
step to register your discovery, and thoug 
you may be stumbling over a mare’s nest, 
you are secure against an action for libel. 
Not that an action for libel is always an 
unmixed evil. On the contrary, it may be 
an excellent advertisement, though an ex- 
pensive one; especially should the prose- 
cutor’s general antecedents be indifferent, 
even if he cast you for damages in this 
particular instance. Sometimes, no doubt, 
a rascal gets his deserts. And yet, when 
his secret sins are set before him by half- 
a-dozen bitter and lively pens; when he is 
held up to social reprobation in half-a- 
dozen of most unlovely aspects — we feel 
some such pity for him as we should have 
felt for the wretch who had been flogged 
through the public streets after passing 
the morning in the pillory. 

Naturally nothing sells these papers 
better than flying at exalted game. They 
are never more nobly and loyally out- 
spoken than in lecturing some royal per- 
sonage as to some supposed dereliction of 
duty; although we might honor them 
more for the courage of their patriotism, 
were there such things as English /e¢tres 
de cachet, or if we had retained a star- 
chamber among our time-honored institu- 
tions. And if there really are holes to be 
picked in the robes of royalty, we must 
remember that it may be done with com- 
parative impunity. A prince may know 
that he is being maligned; that very inno- 
cent actions are being foully miscon- 
strued; that the evidence hinted at as ex- 
isting against him, would not bear the 
most cursory examination. But he can 
hardly condescend to put himself on his 
defence in the public prints, still less to 
seek redress in the law courts. And what 
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would be amusing, if it were not irritating, 
in some of these papers in particular, is 
the airs of omniscience affected by their 
contributors. The editors of most are 
pretty well known ; and some of those edi- 
tors, on general topics, have very fair 
means of information. One or two of 
them are more or less in society, or may 
be supposed to be familiar with men who 
are. But each and all, from the best 
known to the most obscure, have their po- 
litical and social correspondents, who are 
everywhere behind the scenes. You might 
fancy that ministers babbled State secrets 
over their claret, choosing their intimates 
and confidants among the gossiping report- 
ers; or that their private secretaries and 
the confidential heads of their departments 
were one and all inthe pay of the scandal- 
mongering press. The most delicate dip- 
lomatic negotiations get wind at once; and 
we learn everything beforehand as to mili- 
tary preparations from spies who must be 
suborned at Woolwich and in the War 
Departments. While, as for dinners and 
evening parties, each of the journals has 
its delegate who is the darling of the most 
exalted and fastidious society. How Phi- 
lalethes, or “ Brin de Paille,” manages, as 
he must do, to distribute himself in a score 
of places-simultaneously, is a mystery that 
can only be explained by his intimate rela- 
tions with the spirits. And the tables and 
mirrors of his sitting-room should be a 
sight to see, embellished as they must be 
with the scented notes and autographs of 
the very grandest se¢gneurs and the great- 
est dames. 

That these gentlemen are hand-in glove 
with the most exclusive of the exclusives, 
is plain enough on their own showing. 
When they ask you to walk with them into 
White’s or the Marlborough — and those 
haunts of the fashionables are their famil- 
iar resorts — they present you to the Aadz- 
tués by their Christian names, and always, 
if it may be, by a friendly abbreviation. 
It is professional “form” to talk of Fred 
This and Billy That; and we often please 
ourselves by picturing the faces of the 
said Fred or Billy, priding himself on a 
frigidity of manner warranted to ice a 
whole roomful of strangers, were he to be 
button-holed in Pall Mall by his anony- 
mous allies and affectionately addressed by 
his queerly-suited sobriguet. O€f course, 
when a great light of the turf, the clubs, 
or the hunting-field goes out in darkness, 
unanimous is the wail raised over his de- 
parture. Philalethes, and all the rest of 
his. brotherhood, have to bemoan the loss 
of a comrade and boon companion. It is 
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the story of Mr. Micawber and David Cop- 
perfield over again; you would fancy that 
every man of them had been the chosen 
— of the departed old gentleman from 
the days of his boyhood. They are full of 
excellent stories, showing the goodness of 
his heart and the elasticity of his con- 
science ; they knew to a sovereign or a 
ten-pound note how nicely he had made 
his calculations as to ruining himself; and 
to tell the truth, they are by no means 
chary as to making vicarious confession of 
the follies of their friend. It can matter 
but little to him, though it may be anything 
but pleasant for his relations. But here- 
after, each man who cuts a figure in soci- 
ety must count, when his time shall come 
at last, on pointing a profusion of humor- 
ous morals and adorning a variety of ex- 
travagant tales. 

As to the biographical sketches of living 
ladies and gentlemen which come out in 
serial form, we do not so greatly object to 
them. For this reason, that in most in- 
stances they err on the kindly side, and do 
their subjects something more than justice. 
If you prevail on a celebrity to let you in- 
terview him “at home,” you give a pledge 
tacitly or in words that you propose to 
treat him considerately. These catalogues 
of his personal surroundings, the trophies 
of arms on his walls, the favorite volumes 
on the bookshelves, the cat on the hearth- 
rug, and the letter-weight on the writing- 
table, can only be drawn up from personal 
inspection. We know that body-servants 
are occasionally corruptible, and that el- 
derly housekeepers are susceptible to flat- 
tery. Butas a rule, we imagine that the 
accomplished interviewer makes his entr 
by the front door, and is courteously nen 
comed by his victim. A public man, who 
knows he must be painted, feels he may as 
well choose his own attitude, and have 
something to say to the mixing of the col- 
ors. We have often imagined what we 
should do in such circumstances had the 
achievements of a checkered career in- 
vited the blaze of publicity. We should 
make an appointment with an illustrious 
artist for the luncheon-hour; we should 
send the snuggest of carriages to the sta- 
tion if we chanced to live in the country; 
and we should put the servants into grand 
livery. It would be hard indeed if we 
found our friend a teetotaller, and strange, 
considering his calling. And by the help 
of our old sherry and velvety claret, it 
would be odd if he did not take us for all 
that was admirable by the time, with a win- 
ning touch on the arm, we led him aside 





into the “ snuggery,” and settled him with 
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a Havannah in an easy-chair. Then over 
the fragrant Mocha we should abandon 
ourselves to the reminiscences that should 
kindle him with a sympathetic glow. We 
should modestly note our early triumphs, 
and direct attention to the turning-points 
of a brilliant career. We should incident- 
ally anticipate the insinuations of our ene- 
mies, and perhaps touch delicately and 
plavfully on those weaknesses which it 
would be difficult altogether to ignore. 
Then, if we were fortunate enough to be 
the master of an historic mansion, or of 
some artistically decorated villa in the 
northern suburbs, we should dazzle our 
meliowed guest with the inspection of its 
apartments and curiosities; and having 
led him away to take leave of the ladies of 
the family, and handed him into the car- 
riage with heartiness tempered by a gentle 
regret, we should be content to wait the 
result with confidence. We should hope 
that our grateful visitor would take advan- 
tage of the inspiration of our claret and 
chasse-café to dash off his study while his 
mind was full of us; and we should pic- 
ture him in his writing-den, or at the neigh- 
boring railway hotel, busy between his 
memory and metallic note-book. 

The subjects of the caricatured portraits, 
which are the conspicuous attraction of 
some of those weeklies, scarcely come so 
happily off as arule. There are men who 
lend themselves so obviously to artistic 
satire, that the meanest talent can hardly 
miss the mark. They remind one of the 
story of the insulted fairy at the christen- 
ing. Her sisters have bestowed on the 
fortunate child most of the worldly gifts 
that could be desired for it. Among other 
things, it has a set of features that may be 
either handsome or redeemed from ugli- 
ness in after-life by the expression which 
stamps them with genius or dignity. But 
then malevolence has willed it that they 
may be easily hit off, and wedded with 
associations that may be ludicrous or even 
degrading. The nose and legs of Lord 
Brougham made him a standing godsend 
to the comic papers, till he withdrew, 
in the fulness of years and fame, to the 
Riviera. And then the mantle that his 
lordship let fall settled permanently on the 
shoulders of Mr. Disraeli. It was only in 
keeping, by the way, that the Radical lam- 
pooners should not hold their hands, but 
exercise pen and pencil, with stale monot- 
ony, when his lordship went to Berlin, 
with Europe looking on, not as the chief 
of a party, but as the guardian of England. 
When we laugh in season, and keep the 
laugh’ to ourselves, there is little harm 





done, though feelings may suffer. But it 
does seem unfair on some innocent private 
gentleman, to see the distorted image of 
the presentment he has been studying in 
his looking-glass, figuring in the windows 
of all the advertising news-agents, and 
gibbeted on the lamp-posts at the corners 
of the thoroughfares. If he be philosophic 
enough not to care much for himself, his 
female connections will be scarcely so in- 
different. The slight and graceful figure 
is shown as meagre, to lankiness ; and the 
stout gentleman who, in spite of appear- 
ances, has been fretting over his increas- 
ing corpulence, is horrified by the sight of 
the too solid spectre of what he may come 
to be in a few years hence. The don vi- 
vant, who dreads that the deepening tints 
on his nose may be traced to his connois- 
seurship in curious vintages, sees himself 
branded in the eyes of the public as the 


incarnation of a dismounted Bacchus with-' 


out the vine-leaves; while it is borne home 
upon the middle-aged Adonis that the 
happy days of his donnes fortunes are de- 
parting. Of course there is caricature that 
is far more subtle; that can laugh good- 
humoredly, or sting maliciously with the 
force of an unexpected betrayal or a reve- 
lation, when it interprets character by 
insinuating or accentuating some half-con- 
cealed ¢raz¢ of most significant expression. 
With our easy zzsouciance as to the sor- 
rows of our neighbors, we are willing 
enough to condone the cruelty for the wit; 
but, unfortunately, tlie wit is become rarer 
than we could wishit tobe. The cleverest 
master of the manner has ceased to satirize, 
and his imitators are less of satirists than 
unflattering portrait-painters. 

There is another class of likenesses 
that catch the public eye, addressing them- 
selves to the fashionable proclivities of 
prowlers on the outskirts of society, and 
to the mixed multitude of the mob that 
admires beauty and notoriety where it finds 
them. We do not know how many of the 
“queens of society,” the “sultanas of the 
salons,” or the “houris of the garden 
Parties,” may have been prevailed upon 
actually to sit for their portraits. But one 
thing to be said is, that the brief biograph- 
ical sketches which illustrate the portraits 
are usually written in all honor. The 
lady’s descent, if she can boast any; her 
connections and her husband’s connec- 
tions, with some high-flown compliments 
on her looks and her social charms, sum 
up the short and gratifying notice. 

There is one social power even greater 
than that of beauty, since too often it can 
purchase beauty at its will, and that is 
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mammon. If a man means to make his 
way in politics, he must have something 
more thanahandsome competency. Phin- 
eas Finns are phenomena, though Mr. 
Trollope’s clever couple of novels are of 
no very ancient date; and an Edmund 
Burke would have even harder measure 
dealt out to him, now that pocket boroughs 
are well-nigh exploded. People who have 
to shine in any way, unless they fall back 
upon confirmed celibacy, live in their bach- 
elor tubs like cynics, and trust to their 
conversational gifts for social currency, 
must have something more than even a 
good going income. The battle of life is 
to the strong, who have indefinite resources 
—who thrive, like the gambler, by bold 
speculation — or who are content to trade 
on their expectations, and commit those 
who should inherit from them to provi- 
dence. In fact, almost everybody who is 
socially ambitious goes in for gambling 
nowadays, in one shape or another, not 
always excepting the fortunate few who 
have hereditary incomes that may be called 
colossal. Hence the enormous increase 
within the last few years in the sworn 
brokers of the city of London; hence the 
extraordinary success of the foreign loans, 
which appealed to the cupidity of the many 
who were doomed to be their victims; 
hence the shoals of joint-stock companies, 
launched with a flush of credit or flood of 
cheap money, to be stranded and hope- 
lessly shipwrecked on the ebb of the next 
neap tide; and hence the importance as- 
sumed by our “city articles,” and the pro- 
fusion of the financial organs that must 
have some sort of circulation. When a 
man has been trading far beyond his 
means, or has risked a dangerous propor- 
tion of them in venturesome speculations, 
he becomes feverishly alive to the fluctua- 
tions of the stock markets, and nervously 
credulous of reports as to the shiftings of 
its currents. The empire may have staked 
its credit on an Afghan war; the ministry 
may be committed to delicate negotiations 
which are visibly passing beyond our con- 
trol, and may end in an ultimatum and a 
declaration of hostilities. The finance- 
dabbling Gallio cares for none of these 
things, save in so far as they may affect 
consols, and bring down the price of Rus- 
sians. If he has gone in seriously for 
“bearing” against next settling-day, he 
would illuminate in the lightness of his 
Spirits for the national humiliation which 
threw the markets into a panic. Once 
accepting him for what he is, we can 
hardly blame him: a man should have the 
patriotic self-abnegation of a Curtius ora 
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Regulus to accept ruin and annihilation 
with a cheerful heart ; and if he is backing 
the Russians to humble England in the 
long run, he must necessarily triumph in 
his heart at a Russian victory. // va sans 
dire that he lends his money in any con- 
ceivable quarter upon tempting interest if 
he fancies the security, just as honest 
African traders pass their rifles and powder 
among the tribes that are making prepara- 
tions to massacre our colonists. And it 
follows, as a matter of course, that he 
consults financial publicists as so many 
oracles; unless, indeed, he is leviathan 
enough to be behind the scenes, and to 
take a lead in one of those formidable 
“ syndicates ” which combine to “rig” the 
markets, and to subsidize the journals that 
conspire with them. 

If investors knew more of city editors, 
they would undoubtedly spare themselves 
considerable worry ; although the city edi- 
tor, whoever he may be, must secure an 
influence which is invaribly very sensible, 
and which increases in times of crisis and 
panic. Innocent outsiders, living peace- 
ably in the provinces, and spinster ladies, 
retired officers, busy clergymen, and doc- 
tors who have little thought for anything 
beyond their professions, are ready to con- 
cede him the infallibility which it is a part 
of his duties to assume. He gives his 
utterances with an authority which seems 
divine or diabolical, according as it favors 
their investments or injures them. Should 
he condescend to enter into explanations, 
he invokes facts or figures to back his 
conclusions. He always seems terse and 
lucid, pitilessly logical, and business-like. 
They take him naturally for what he insin- 
uates himself to be —an omniscient finan- 
cial critic, the centre of a network of 
nervous intelligences which stretch their 
feelers to the confines of the money-get- 
ting world. Or, putting it more prosai- 
cally, they believe him to be more or less 
in relation with everybody in the city, from 
the greatest of the Hebrew capitalists and 
the governor of the bank, down to the 
jackals of the promoters of the latest in- 
vestment trust. He is believed to have 
spies where he has not friends, with the 
means of informing himself as to all that 
goes on. As a matter of fact, there are 
editors and editors. Not a few of them 
are extremely well informed as to the mon- 
etary matters they report and discuss. 
They make influential and useful acquaint- 
ances on the strength of timely good of- 
fices mutually rendered. In spite of strong 
temptations to the contrary, arising out of 
difficult and compromising relations, they 
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keep their honesty intact, and may be 
trusted so far as their lights go. But after 
all, and at the best, they may be little 
shrewder than their neighbors, and near] 
as liable to be mistaken or to mislead. 
They can only comment or advise to the 
best of their limited judgment. And more- 
over, the city editor, like the hard-working 
stockbroker, is seldom the man to go to for 
a far-sighted opinion. It is in the very na- 
ture of his occupation that he does his 
thinking from day to day, and rather rests 
on the immediate turns of the markets 
than on the far-reaching influences which 
are likely to govern them. 

On the other hand, there are city writers, 
and on important journals too, who have 
been pitchforked intc their places rather 
than deliberately selected for them. They 
have those qualities of a methodical clerk, 
which are useful so far, and indeed indis- 
pensable. For the city editor should be a 
man of indefatigable industry and inex- 
haustible patience: ever at his post during 
business hours, and always ready, at a mo- 
ment’s notice, to enter intelligently into 
elaborate calculations, and to audit long 
columns of figures. He has recommended 
himself to his employers by regularity and 
trustworthiness. He may have been the 


useful right-hand man of a former chief in 


the city department. When that chief is 
removed for any reason, it is no easy mat- 
ter to fill his place. The managers of the 
paper cast about for a successor; but the 
writers of honesty and ability, who have 
been regularly bred to the vocation, for the 
most part are already retained elsewhere. 
So the useful factotum, who has. been 
seated for the time in the editorial chair, 
stays on in it doing its duties from day to 
day, till the appointment in chief is practi- 
cally confirmed to him. Probably he is 
honest in intention and in act, which is 
much. But he is merely a machine after 
all, and has no capacity for brain-work. 
He knows less of foreign affairs than an 
average third secretary of legation, and is 
as likely to be misled as anybody by the 
flying rumors of the day. He has no re- 
sources of general information, and is 
quite incapable of estimating the real se- 
curity of a foreign loan or the prospects 
of some South American railway. If he 
be conscious of his own deficiencies, and 
is impelled to supply them somehow, he is 
exposed to becoming the dupe and com- 
placent tool of crafty financiers of supe- 
rior intelligence. Knowing little, it is only 
natural that he should try to appear as uni- 
versally well informed as may be. Thus 
“he has every reason to believe that pow- 
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erful influences are at work for placing 
Patagonian credit on a more satisfactory 
footing.” “There has been a deal of 
sound buying in the last few days; and it 
is understood that a powerful syndicate 
has been formed to come to a permanent 
arrangement with the government of the 
republic.” “It is rumored that an En- 
glish financier of note has entered on a 
seven years’ engagement with the presi- 
dent and his ministers.” The fact being, 
that the oracle has been “ earwigged ” b 

the agent of a group of bulls, who are 
bound to “rig” the market and raise it if 
they can, that they may unload their super- 
fluity of worthless “ Patagonians ” on the 
credulous investing public. The operation 
performed with more or less success, it is 
found that the Patagonian government is 
more impenitently reckless than ever, and 
the stocks relapse more rapidly than they 
had risen. Should no plausible explana- 
tion be forthcoming, the disappointment 
of the expectations is quietly ignored; and 
the editor goes on writing oracularly as 
before, on other subjects on which his au- 
thority is equally reliable. 

It happens sometimes that the city edi- 
tor betrays his trust, accepting pecuniary 
pots de vin and bribes in paid-up shares, 
and standing in with designing conspira- 
tors. Considering his opportunities and 
the improbability of detection so long as 
times are good and speculation lively, it is 
creditable on the whole- that such scoun- 
drels are so rare. When money is plenti- 
ful and credit inflated, and companies of 
all kinds are being floated wholesale, the 
city editor reminds us of Clive in the 
treasury of Moorshedabad; and if he 
keeps his hands from picking and stealing, 
we may imagine him astonished at his own 
virtue and moderation. For it must be 
avowed that if he accepted the honoraria 
that are pressed upon him, he would sin— 
if sin it were — in highly respectable com- 
pany. Some of the best names in the city 
have been dragged through the mire when 
the proceedings of certain eminent boards 
have at length been brought to light by 
their difficulties ; noblemen and gentlemen 
coming out of the west have been seen to 
change their code of morality altogether 
when they took to trading to the east of 
the Cannon Street Station; and as for 
“ promotion,” it has come to be a synonym 
for everything that is shady, disreputable, 
or criminal. In the happy times, when so 
many were rich, and everybody was hast- 
ing to be richer; when superabundant sav- 
ings were ready to overflow into every 
scheme that was broached under decent 
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auspices; when rival banks were emulously 
generous of accommodation to customers 
who were perpetually turning over their 
capital; when any scheme that ingenuity 
could suggest was sure to go to some sort 
of premium, and a letter of allotment was 
tantamount to a bank-note or a cheque, — 
then the shrewd city writer was the centre 
of very generalinterest. It was the object 
of the professional promoter to “square ” 
him if possible; and success in the experi- 
ment was one of the considerations which 
the promoter offered for the money that 
was pressed upon him. Nothing proved 
it more than the subsidies those gentlemen 
continued to receive for their very dubious 
services, even after their names had been 
so thoroughly blown upon that if they had 
been published in the seductive prospec- 
tuses they composed they would have 
scared away confidence instead of attract- 
ing it. But the city editor might pride 
himself on being a man of the world, and 
show a generous toleration for the tricks 
of finance. He was flattered by the respect 
paid to his position and opinions, by the 
successful millionaire who was building 
mansions in South Kensington, and castles 
in the country, and filling them with titled 
and avaricious guests. It was no bad 


thing to be the “ friend of the house,” and 


have the run of a table where one met the 
most fashionable of company over the best 
of wines and unexceptionable cookery. 
Nothing could be more natural than that he 
should listen pleasantly to the easy confi- 
dences of his host in the snug smoking- 
room towards the small hours. He was 
genially disposed towards any scheme in 
those days when almost everything seemed 
to succeed. When you were paying fifteen 
or twenty per cent., the biggest commis- 
sion was a comparative bagatelle. When 
he wrote of a prospectus in the way of 
business, he wrote as he had been im- 
pressed in the moments of adandon. His 
judgment must be satisfied, of course — 
that was a sine gud non; but if all was 
fair and above board, where was the harm 
if he accepted some shares, and even con- 
sented to take a seat among the benefac- 
tors of their species? Conscience was 
salved or silenced; and from the accept- 
ing of shares to the taking a cheque on 
occasion, the step was a short one. Once 
upon the slope that led to Avernus, the de- 
scent was swift and easy. He owed a 
duty to his partners or patrons as well as 
to the public, and something to himself 
and self-interest as well. Should the com- 
pany be inclined to totter, or should dam- 
aging revelations be elicited at one of the 
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meetings, he was almost bound over to 
write them away, or at all events to take an 
encouraging view of things. And in that 
case, having the ear of so many of the 
shareholders, the mischief he had in his 
power was incalculable in the way of pre- 
venting them from saving themselves in 
time and in bolstering undertakings that 
were essentially rotten. That such things 
did occur, we have learned from disclo- 
sures in the law courts. The censor who 
betrayed his trust was tolerably safe, so 
long as things went well and all the mar- 
kets were buoyant. But when distrust 
and failures brought companies to liquida- 
tion, and indignant shareholders formed 
committees of investigation, then honest 
men came to learn the truth if they did not 
actually recover their own. 

The confiding public have to take that 
risk into account in following the counsels 
of the city column in their favorite jour- 
nal; although, as we have said, we believe 
it is not very often that there is a case of 
actual treachery. What is more generally 
to be guarded against is the political bent 
of the paper when it is extending its 
patronage, for reasons of State, to some 
financial combination of international spec- 
ulators. The checkered history of the khe- 
dive’s affairs has been a case singularly in 
point. Egyptian investors have had a sur- 
prising turn of luck of late; and we hope 
their satisfaction with their prospects may 
be justified by results. It is certain, how- 
ever, that at one time they came almost as 
near to shipwreck as their unfortunate 
neighbors who had been financing for the 
Porte ; and repeatedly some slight turn in 
circumstances might have made their hold- 
ings almost unmarketable. Yet it was un- 
pleasantly significant that, through that 
prolonged crisis, the newspapers ranged 
themselves upon opposite sides, writing on 
the Egyptian outlook with impossible con- 
sistency, and being sanguine or despairing 
as the case might be. Some made the 
worst of the unfavorable facts, and exag- 
gerated all the disturbing rumors, while 
others suppressed them or explained them 
away. As it has happened, Egyptians 
have apparently turned up trumps for those 
who believed the best and decided to hold 
on. Had they gone the other way, as 
seemed a certainty at one time, those who 
followed the guides who saw everything in | 
rose-color, would have had reason for 
regretting their over-confidence ; and it is 
their luck far more than their wisdom that 
has brought these optimists through with 
credit. 

And the city editor should be not only 
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honest but discreet. Nothing can be more 
delicate than his responsibilities in anxious 
times like the present. When the public 
is depressed, with too good reason, it needs 
very little to throw it into a panic. Alarm- 
ists who have been growing lean with 
other people see their opportunity. Dis- 
quieting reports are industriously propa- 
gated, and deplorable facts give them 
ready circulation. There is a rush to sell 
and no buying resistance; the quotations 
of the shares are apt to become merely 
nominal in those establishments whose 
credit is the breath of their existence ; the 
jobbers will hardly “ make a price,” and 
property is literally flung away. And the 
investor who throws his property away, 
may be doing the wisest thing in the cir- 
cumstances, since he may be cutting short 
an inevitable loss, or ridding himself of 
terrible contingent liabilities. In many in- 
stances, however, those threatened estab- 
lishments would be safe enough if they had 
fair play, and were it not for the unreason- 
able apprehensions that are working out 
their own fulfilment. Then is the time 
when the calming assurances of the press 
are invaluable, and if the city editors keep 
their heads and hold their pens, the crisis 
may be averted that would be otherwise 
inevitable. But the temptations to sensa- 
tional writing and unseasonable warnings 
are very great. It is so easy to be wise 
after events, and so agreeable to preach or 
exhort when your warnings are coming 
home to the very hearts of the victims who 
are pointing your moral. Indeed there is 
the less reason to lay lurid coloring on 
your paragraphs, that the bare statement 
of the facts in such a catastrophe as the 
stoppage of the City of Glasgow Bank is 
sufficiently appalling in its unadorned sim- 
plicity. And on this occasion we are 
bounc to admit, that the city writers, as a 
rule, have expressed themselves with 
praiseworthy self-restraint. They have 
calmed alarms instead of exciting them, 
and done their utmost to limit the circle of 
disturbance. For criticisms that may be 
sound in themselves may be wofully ill- 
timed; and the height of a half-panic is 
scarcely the time to show up the short- 
comings and dangers of our banking sys- 
tem — all the less so, when it is admitted 
that they may be easily rectified. But as 
articles of this kind have been the excep- 
tion and not the rule, investors have good 
reason to be grateful. 

As for the leading financial weeklies, 
they have necessarily grave difficulties to 
contend with. They have to give judg- 
meni in most important matters at short 
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notice; and so the shrewdest of counsel- 
lors may be tempted into over-confidence, 
and occasionally make a faux pas he 
would willingly retrace. But, on the 
whole, and considering those circum. 
stances, few journals in the contemporary 
press are more carefully or judicially con- 
ducted. They have gradually made them- 
selves the authorities they deserve to be. 
They are usually written on solid informa- 
tion, and have a well-established character 
for honesty and impartiality. They are 
outspoken where they ought to speak out; 
reticent where silence is literally golden 
on matters that involve the prosperity of 
the country, and the fortunes and happi- 
ness of innumerable individuals. In most 
cases their information may be trusted. 
It is not in their columns you must seek 
for the vague rumors of firms and estab- 
lishments supposed to be compromised by 
such and such stoppages, present or pro- 
spective. They seem to confine their com- 
ments to ascertained facts, and they deal 
with commercial dangers and difficulties in 
the abstract. They rarely write on politics, 
except where politics are inextricably in- 
volved with finance ; and their observations 
are the more original and the better worth 
reading, that they are written from a rig- 
idly financial point of view. In broad con- 
trast with those carefully conducted papers, 
are the innumerable imitations which have 
been issued of late years, and whose ex- 
istence is generally as-ephemeral as the 
management is discreditable. It would 
seem that it is possible to start a paper of 
a certain stamp in the city here, at an ex- 
pense almost as trifling as in Paris, where 
some ambitious member of the fourth 
estate finds a capitalist with a few thousand 
francs at his disposal, and forthwith 
launches the Cométe or the Pavillon 
Tricolor. We need hardly say that those 
mushroom financial broadsheets are really 
the trade-circulars of the advertising job- 
bers and brokers; men who, for the most 
part, are outsiders of the stock exchange, 
and whose names have an unsavory odor, 
even in the tainted atmosphere of its pre- 
cincts. Some of them scarcely profess to 
conceal their purpose, and each member 
offers you a choice of means of enriching 
yourself, by employing the services of 
Messrs. So & So on an extremely moder- 
ate commission. Others are directed with 
somewhat higher art, though the burden 
of the advice they dispense so liberally 
tends in a similar direction. The differ- 
ence is that the net is not spread so un- 
blushingly in the sight of unwary birds, and 
there is no obvious connection between 
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the stocks and shares that happen to be 
going at an alarming sacrifice, and any 
gentleman who is professedly connected 
with the journal. But as some of those 
bare-faced advertising sheets have no con- 
siderable circulation — many of them, in- 
deed, are given away by the hundred — we 
presume that they find readers. And it 
might be worth the while of the habitual 
dabbler in short investments to subscribe 
for them, if, guided by some previous 
knowledge and experience, he were care- 
fully to avoid most things they recommend. 
At the best, they make themselves the 
mouthpieces of individuals eager to unload 
of stocks that have either been tempora- 
rily inflated for a purpose, or which are 
sinking steadily towards the unsalable 
point; of “bears” who have banded to- 
gether and are breaking out upon a wreck- 
ing raid; and of promoters who still have 
hopes of making profits by foisting doubt- 
ful companies on the public. 

It would seem to be a hard thing to float 
an influential journal in London, whatever 
jt may be in Paris. Otherwise the profits 
of a successful venture are so enormous — 
one paper which sold for £500 not many 
years ago, is now supposed to be clearing 
at least £70,000 a-year—and the social 
and political influence it confers is so con- 
siderable, that in these days of ambition 
and bold speculation, the attempt would be 
made far more frequently. But not only 
must you be prepared for an original out- 
lay and a prolonged drain, commensurate 
in some measure with the possible gains, 
but it is difficult to yet a staff of practised 
professionals together, who will give it a 
reasonable chance of a start. Able and 
experienced men are ‘slow to give up as- 
sured engagements. Frequently it is a 
case of vos non vobis; and, as we have 
just remarked, some fortunate speculator 
reaps the harvest that has been sown by 
the ruined promoters. With a new maga- 
aine it is a different thing altogether. You 
find a publisher, and you catch your edi- 
tor—and catching the editor is easy 
enough. There are men and women of 
more or less literary reputation, who are 
ready enough to lend their names by way 
of puff for the sake of some additional 
notoriety. They will be powers in a small 
way — or in a greater; nor do they dislike 
the sense of authority involved in patron- 
izing or snubbing aspiring contributors. 
We fancy that in most casts the work of 
supervision sits easilyon them. “ All con- 
tributions may be carefully considered ;” 
but we have a shrewd suspicion that we 
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know what is meant by that. Distinct- 
ly written manuscripts have the fairer 
chance ; for any one who has the slightest 
critical or editorial qualifications can tell, 
on a very superficial inspectioa, whether 
the applicant, in sending in his testimo- 
nials, is craving a favor or laying them 
under an obligation. Generally speaking, 
there is some small cligue or coterie of little- 
knowns, who have rallied round the new 
chief, and undertaken to help him to work 
a monopoly. So the services of absclute- 
ly anonymous outsiders are at a discount; 
while very often the title of the proffered 
article may indicate as much as the name 
of the writer. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
packets that carry such a burden of hopes 
and fears are returned “with thanks,” 
after having taxed the resources of the 
office to the extent of opening and making 
them up again. There are exceptions, we 
know, to that mode of editing. Magazines, 
like ancient families, must have a begin- 
ning somewhere; and there are editors 
who are determined to do their utmost for 
the new venture which at best has to con- 
tend with long-established favorites, and 
who take a positive pleasure in unearth- 
ing undeveloped genius. And that is the 
editor to whom we should pin our faith, 
had we been rash enough to stake some- 
thing pecuniarily on his enterprise. When 
he draws his chair round to the fire after 
dinner, and lights his post-prandial pipe or 
cigar, in place of taking up the evening 
journal, or some rival periodical, he helps 
himself to a heavy armful of papers. Ly- 
ing back luxuriously on his cushions, with 
vague hopes of possible discoveries to 
soothe him, he flips his fingers through 
the pages of manuscript. A sample or 
two, taken almost at random, suffices. 
With a shrug of tie shoulders he throws a 
packet aside, and another and another fol- 
lows in course, with what the unfyrtunate 
rejected would call most hasty judgment; 
when suddenly he draws himself together. 
There is something in the set and _stiffen- 
ing of the shoulders that might suggest a 
pointer drawing in a scent, or a spaniel 
cocking its ears in a cover, while a sparkle 
of dawning interest lights up his indiffer- 
ent eyes. There is really something in 
this young man. That expressive picture 
by itself bears some evidence of original 
genius. There is talent in that scene, 
though it may be crudely conceived, and 
power in those characters, although they 
are sketchy and unshapely. The story 
may have to be revised or rewritten, but 
it contains the elements of a success, and 
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the promise of a literary career. He sits 
down on the spur of the moment and 
dashes off a note. The novice receives it 
next morning with a throbbing pulse, and 
is elevated straightway to the seventh 
heaven. He keeps the momentous ap- 
pointment in a mingled state of nervous 
excitement and irrepressible jubilation, for 
we may presume that he has the sensitive 
literary temperament. And in the place 
of the austere critic, whose approbation he 
has had the audacity to court, he makes a 
cordial and sympathetic acquaintance, who 
mingles advice with hearty encouragement 
and welcomes him as a man and a brother 
into the aspiring guild of the penmen. 

A word of warm approbation in season 
is worth anything to the diffident young 
débutant, who must necessarily have felt, 
in his maiden attempts, like a schoolboy 
preparing a task, or a probationer going 
in for competitive examination. It gives 
him the confidence that sends him forward 
in his swing, in place of pausing to hesi- 
tate between trains of thought, and pick 
and choose among particular phrases. His 
head may be turned later, and he may very 
likely sin on the side of over-confidence, 
till he is brought back to his bearings by 
some disagreeable experiences which show 
him that he must not presume upon his 
gifts. But he has learned that he has 
powers if he chooses to exert them — that 
he has some literary taste into the bargain, 
—and that is everything, so far as the 
initial step is concerned. And the enlist- 
ing of such vigorous recruits is the chief 
secret of success to a new magazine. 
Writing comes, after all, to be a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, and of per- 
sonal credit. The best men, or the second 
best, will not write for utterly inadequate 
remuneration; more especially when they 
appear ina measure to compromise their 
reputations by mixing themselves up with 
obscure or inferior company. Now and 
then one of them may be bribed by a price 
to forward a contribution which shall serve 
as a costly advertisement; but even then 
there are odds that the master has done 
his work in slovenly or perfunctory style. 
And the longest practice can never supply 
the lack of talent with beaten hacks who 
have failed elsewhere, and who have been 
hitched together in a scratch team to labor 
up-hill in new harness against the brilliant 
action that has outpaced them already. 
But freshness, when united to versatility, 
goes for even more than knack: and skill. 
There must always be many men coming 
on who should prove superior to the aver- 
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age of established writers ; and with their 
freshness in their favor, they can make 
reading more attractive than that which is 
ehiefly recommended by names which the 
public are already beginning to be wearied 
of. 

The newspapers must retain on their 
professional staff men who are sacrificin 
everything to the exigencies of their call- 
ing; men who are in the habit of turning 
night into day; who are ready to write a 
leader upon anything at a moment’s notice, 
and who must leave their address at the 
office of their journal, when they drop in 
to dinner with a friend. But any clever 
dilettante or amateur may linger over his 
magazine article or story, sending it in 
when it suits his convenience after he has 
polished the style to his fancy. His bril- 
liancy may dazzle ihe public to-day, but it 
will shine forth with undiminished lustre 
in a twelve-month. And the range of his 
possible subjects is as wide as the whole 
scope and sphere of mortal interésts. All 
depends upon the method of handling: 
even the differential calculus may be made 
entertaining; and the more entertaining 
from the surprises he is preparing for his 
readers. Say, for instance, you introduce 
a philosophical mathematician in his study, 
distracted from the pursuits of a lifetime 


by a passion for some blooming beauty, — 
and we may leave the imagination of our 


readers to fill in the rest. And as hope 
always tells a flattering tale to the literary 
aspirant, ingenious treatment of the most 
impracticable subjects seems to be easily 
within the reach of everybody. Thus 
contributors to the various grades of the 
magazines are cropping up continually in 
all conceivable quarters. The fine lady in 
studied morning #égligé, and stockings 
that are slightly tinted with blue, is seated 
before the davenport in her boudoir pre- 
vious to the duties of the luncheon and 
the afternoon drive, dashing off lyrics of 
the loves or soft stories of the affections, 
on wire-woven note-paper with rose- 
colored quills: while the astronomer in 
his study is stooping his intelligence to 
make science easy for some popular peri- 
odical; and dilating, from the point of 
view of the people, on the revolutions of 
the spheres or the eccentricities of the 
comets. Different magazines have their 
various specialities; but nothing comes 
amiss to the catholic-minded editor, from 
the latest conjectures on the origin of 
species to half-hours with the sirens of the 
stage or missionary misadventures in the 
South Seas. 
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Next, perhaps, to the growth of the cir- 
culating libraries, nothing proves more 
clearly the spread of intelligent interest 
and the taste for miscellaneous reading, 
than the wonderful multiplication of the 
lighter monthlies. Not a few have a hard 
struggle for life; but when some expire 
there are others to replace them. In the 
old days of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Sylvanus Urban filled his close-printed 
pages chiefly with remarks upon his weekly 
contemporaries, and with notices of public 
affairs, interspersed and enlivened with 
scraps of gossip. It is curious to glance 
back on the early numbers and read the 
criticisms on the heavy historical papers 
in the Craftsman, etc.; or the reports on 
the military operations in the north; on 
the marching and countermarching of Sir 
John Cope and “Mr.” Hawley; on the 
advance of the Highland host, and the 
trials and executions of the unhappy Jaco- 
bite gentry. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
was in fact a gentleman’s newspaper ; and 
more of a mere reporter than the daily 
journals of our time. Fiction was a thing 
apart — a task not to be lightly undertaken, 
and the ponderous results were in many- 
volumed octavos. We may imagine the 
precise author of “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,” sitting down to his heavy labors, 
like Buffon, in court suit and in ruffles. 
Fielding and Smollett were condemned, 
not for indecency, but for vulgarity, when 
they dared to be truthful and facetious, 
and actually succeeded in being amusing. 
The time of short stories and telling serial 
sketches had not come as yet. In the 
dearth of writers and the scarcity of read- 
ers, there were few literary performances 
to be reviewed. The writers of “ Ram- 
blers,” even when they were contributors 
to “Sylvanus,” published solemn essays 
in separate form. They sought for appre- 
ciation in the coffee-houses and in the 
circles of literary connoisseurs. All that 
casts a clear side-light on the uneducated 
dulness of the society of the times. An 
ordinary dinner-party is wearisome enough 
now ; it must have been many times more 
intolerable then, had one not been bred 
to the habit of it. We can imagine the 
worthy women sitting stiffly in hoops and 
stomachers, on high-backed chairs, giving 
themselves over to the earnest occupation 
of the hour, while the squires were laying 
a foundation for serious drinking. The 
talk must have been as light and esthetic 
as the menu, which consisted chiefly of 
barons and sirloins, with such trifles as 
sucking pigs and turkeys thrown in by way 
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of “kickshaws.” A few fine ladies might 
get up on their hobbies, and chatter over 
the mania of the day, — china, pug-dogs, 
and court trains — Shakespeare, Garrick, 
and the musical glasses. Their less fash- 
ionable sisters, when scandal ran short, 
could only sit in silence or compare notes 
over domestic grievances. The men, when 
the cloth was cleared away, might grow 
animated over their port; and most of 
them took an interest in parochial business 
if not in public affairs. But their talk, at 
the best, was limited to the next.move of 
the ministers, or the latest news from the 
Low Countries — to their crops and cattle, 
their horses and hounds. Now, the Squires 
Western have taken university degrees, 
bring their ladies to town for a third of 
the year, and are as much at home in Eu- 
ropean questions as on their ancestral 
acres. They have sat for their county or 
on their member’s election committee; 
their sons are in the Church, the army, or 
the colonies ; everybody you meet in soci- 
ety appears to have a respectable income, 
and the means of bestowing some cultiva- 
tion on his mind. The younger son, who 
would have been a hanger-on a hundred 
years ago —a bailiff or a better sort of 

eeper on the family estate, great upon 
farming and on the drenching of cows — 
is now, superficially at least, a well-informed 
gentleman. His wife or sister, in the in- 
tervals of husband-hunting and lawn-tennis, 
has found time to sit at the feet of philos- 
ophers, and listen to the eloquence of 
popular lecturers. They manceuvre for 
tickets for the Geographical Society and 
the Royal Institution as their grandmoth- 
ers used to do for vouchers to Almack’s; 
and if they have but vague notions of the 
sense of modern speculation, at all events. 
they have caught some echoes of its sound. 
They have their‘artistic and literary idols 
whom they worships and in art and litera- 
ture, as well as religion, they profess some 
fashionable form of belief. Few of them 
can shine by good looks alone, and they 
are bound to cultivate a habit of babbling. 
They would far sooner be guilty of a sole- 
cism in good-breeding, than confess to be- 
ing taken aback upon any conceivable 
subject. Tact and judicious reserve go for 
a great deal; but they must have some 
skeleton framework of general informa- 
tion. And in supplying them with what 
they want, with the smallest expenditure 
of trouble, the lighter or more frivolous 
magazines areinvaluable. The “ padding” 
is often the more serviceable in that way. 
Run over the lists of “contents” for the 
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month, and you see where to turn for the 
knowledge you may be the better for, while 
contriving to combine some amusement 
with instruction. The Genxtleman’s Mag- 
azine of our time—and a very pleas- 
antly conducted periodical it is — is to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine of Cave and Syl- 
vanus Urban, as the society of her pres- 
ent Majesty’s reign, to the society of her 
grandfather “ Farmer George.” 

The birth of the Zdinburgh Review 
marked the beginning of a new era. But 
the brilliant literary brotherhood who 
clubbed their brains in the Scottish capi- 
tal, necessarily wrote for the few rather 
than the many, as their successors are 
writing now. They had no slight advan- 
tage, not only in having exclusive posses- 
sion of the field, but in the authority they 
claimed, and which was conceded to them 
in some departments. The Areopagites 
of the modern Athens assumed that they 
were absolute arbiters in all matters of 
home and foreign politics, in the arts and 
sciences, and in literary taste. The new 
ally of the Whig party was extremely ser- 
viceable politically ; but as it had its origin 
in the violence of party spirit, it rather 
provoked party opposition than dominated 
it. In science and literature it was other- 
wise. Philosophers and authors might 
murmur and protest; but there were no 
tribunals of equal influence to which they 
could carry their sentences for reconsider- 
ation. The critics had the self assurance 
of youth as well as its life and freshness ; 
they had the art of putting doubtful points 
so as to make the worse seem the better 
reason; and although we doubt not that 
they desired to do substantial justice, yet 
not a few of them had marked individuali- 
ties and pronounced opinions. Toa criti- 
cal anatomist like Jeffrey, to.a born wit like 
Sydney Smith, the temptation to be bitter 
must often have been irresistible ; and we 
know that Brougham, with all his talents, 
was made up of prejudices and crotchets, 
and was in a measure an impostor. His 
irrepressible activity and galvanic versatil- 
ity must often have made him mischiev- 
ously unfair. In contributing half-a-dozen 
of articles to a number, he must have em- 
barrassed the editor as much as he helped 
him; and as we stumble across the fre- 
quent shortcomings and blunders in the 
deliberate productions of his maturer 
years, we can only pity many of the vic- 
tims who were dragged up before him for 
summary judgment. It was high time that 
there should be a rival review to impress 
the necessity of greater caution on the 





dashing gentlemen of the Zdinburgh ; 
and the Quarterly is another item in the 
debt of gratitude which the world of let- 
ters will always owe them. Sir Walter 
Scott showed his habitual shrewdness 
when, in advising Murray as to the man- 
agement of the new review, he urged the 
necessity of an invariable rule of forcing 
cheques upon all contributors. Some of 
the most briliant of the Tories, with Can- 
ning at their head, would have been willing 
and happy to render their services gratu- 
itously ; but even with quarterlies and the 
monthlies, as with the daily newspapers, a 
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a lasting success. We fancy that the man, 
whatever his means, who is altogether su- 
perior to pecuniary considerations, is more 
of a phenomenon than we are apt to sup- 
pose. Most people will have value for 
their time in some shape or another, and 
self-approval scarcely seems a sufficient 
reward for the pains that have been be- 
stowed on anonymous authorship. Since 
then, that liberally profitable principle has 
been universally adopted. It is well un- 
derstood that any periodical must waste 
away in a decline unless its supporters are 
suitably and invariably remunerated. And 
with the quarterlies the system has proved 
especially advantageous ; for we take it to 
be the secret of their lasting vitality, in 
these days when everybody is living so 
fast, that a quarter seems much the same 
thing as acentury. In’the first number of 
the Edinburgh Review there were no less 
than twenty-nine articles — a profusion evi- 
den ly inconsistent with the essential con- 
ditions of a publication which made its 
appearance 7 four times in the year. 
Now we may take the quarterly average at 
nine or ten. There can hardly be said to 
be a limit as to length; or at least a most 
generous license is allowed to a writer 
where an important subject demands ex- 
haustive treatment. Hence one of the 
learned pundits who, when he goes to 
negotiate for a couple of folio volumes, 
receives but small encouragement in Pa- 
ternoster Row, is tempted every now and 
then toskim his brain for the benefit of the 
editors of those serious periodicals. Our 
readers may remember a recent judicial 
tragedy, when a laborious clergyman of 
much erudition was driven over the verge 
of insanity, and betrayed intoa murderous 
homicide by his heart-breaking failure in 
the career of letters. He had published — 
literally — largely, with one of the leading 
and most liberal houses in the metropolis, 
and yet his gains had been so small as to 
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be almost illusory. Probably, with a twen- 
tieth part of the trouble, he might have 
made many times the money had he sent 
an occasional article to one of the quarter- 
lies; and instead of wasting his time and 
wrecking his life in laboring over monu- 
ments by which he will never be remem- 
bered, he might have felt that his studies 
had been useful to his kind, while the 
hearth that he stained with blood was 
made a happy one. 

The quarterlies are most solidly estab- 
lished, we believe, on those occasional arti- 
cles of special value, which not only 
deserve to live themselves, but which reflect 
their credit on the contrasts of other num- 
bers. Calling on our recollections, almost 
at random, we may refer to the most sug- 
gestive essay on the Talmud and the his- 
torical principles of the Hebrew faith and 
polity by the lamented orientalist, Emman- 
uel Deutsch. You may look to find, from 
time to time, the result of the studies and 
careful reflections of a lifetime. There are 
subjects of the day which lose rather than 
gain by the most deliberate treatment. 
There are others, such as archeology or 
art, which are none the worse for any 
amount of keeping. Now you have an 
eminent Church dignitary expressing him- 
self with equal authority and knowledge 
on the latest developments of Tractarian 
and Ritualistic excesses. If the critic in 
one periodical inclines to extremes, the 
glove is almost certain to be taken up in 
the other. Now you have an exhaustive 
paper on the latest results of scientific 
explorations in Palestine, or on the much- 
disputed sites of the holy places. Now 
you have an article on the excavations in 
Mycene or the Troad, enriched and made 
engrossingly suggestive and entertaining 
by its wealth of classical and archzologi- 
cal research. And again you are delighted 
by a lucid summary of the political geog- 
raphy or the geographical politics of some 
borderland peopled by  semi-barbarous 
tribes, which seems likely to become the 
battle-ground of liberalism and absolutism. 
These contributions are assumed to be 
anonymous, no doubt; but everybody who 
is interested to know may inform himself 
as to the authorship. And the acknowl- 
edged authority of a great name awakens 
curiosity and commands respect, when it 
does not actually carry conviction. We 
fear that the articles on current politics 
are at least as often a drag as an assist- 
ance. They are demanded by long-stand- 
ing traditions, nor could they well be 
omitted, unless the venerated organs of 
the Whigs and the Conservatives were to 
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agree to divest themselves of what remains 
to them of their old political power. 
Sometimes the publieation of an able man- 
ifesto by a minister or an ex-minister, 
sends a particular number through several 
editions. Independently of his acknowl- 
edged political ability, and any gifts of 
vigorous pamphleteering that he may pos- 
sess, the ideas of the writer must have a 
permanent interest, since they may fore- 
shadow the future policy of a cabinet. 
But necessarily, in these days of swift 
transition, quarterly political articles on 
passing events must almost inevitably have 
the appearance of being behind the news 
of the day. Maturely considered and 
lucidly argued they may have been, but 
they are likely to bear the evidences of hur- 
ried revision. The shrewdest prescience 
has been confounded, the soundest log- 
ical conclusions have been upset, by the 
unexpected surprises which time has been 
preparing; and the most cursory reader 
may hit upon the blots which have escaped 
the hasty correction of the thoughtful 
author. At the best, he has to go back 
upon the arguments which have been 
thoroughly threshed out ad nauseam by 
the dailies, weeklies, and monthlies. It 
will do him credit, indeed, if he can make 
a new point, or accomplish anything better 
than aclever summing-up by a judge who 
is avowedly confounding himself with the 
advocate. 

We may add, in conclusion, that the 
quarterlies, as a rule, have been singularly 
fortunate in the choice of their editors, and 
that goes far to account for their continued 
popularity. They might have passed 
under the direction of bookworms or book- 
ish students, in whose hands they would 
have become insupportably ponderous. 
On the contrary, since the days of Jeffrey 
and Gifford, of Lockhart and Macvey 
Napier, they have been conducted by ac- 
complished scholars who have mixed 
familiarly and easily in the world, and who 
have had the tact and good sense to lighten 
their “ contents” with a fair proportion of 
popular subjects. Some of the most 
graceful biographical sketches of the po- 
litical leaders of fashionable society — 
sketches that were written by intimate 
friends; some of the very best contribu- 
tions on hunting and field-sports ; some of 
the most sparkling articles on dress, art, 
music, cookery, lawn-tennis, and heaven 
knows what besides, — making their ap- 
pearance in the pages of those weighty 
periodicals, have been found worthy of 
preservation in more accessible forms, 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE MINISTER’S DEFEAT. 


THE minister’s wrath, when he found he 
had been followed home by Gibbie who 
yet -would not enter the house, instantly 
rose in redoubled strength, He was 
ashamed to report the affair to Mrs. Scla- 
ter just as it had passed. He was but a 
married old bachelor, and fancied he must 
keep up his dignity in the eyes of his wife, 
not having yet learned that, if a man be 
true, his friends and lovers will see to his 
dignity. So his anger went on smoulder- 
ing all night long, and all through his sleep, 
without a touch of cool assuagement, and 
in the morning he rose with his temper 
very feverish. During breakfast he was 
gloomy, but would confess to no inward 
annoyance. What added to his unrest 
was, that, although he felt insulted, he did 
not know wnat precisely the nature of the 
insult was. Even in his wrath he could 
scarcely set down Gibbie’s following of 
him to a glorying mockery of his defeat. 
Doubtless, for a man accustomed to deal 
with affairs, to rule over a parish — for one 
who generally had his way in the kirk- 
session, and to whom his wife showed be- 
coming respect, it was scarcely fitting that 
the rude behavior of an ignorant country 
dummy should affect him so much: he 
ought to have been above such injury? 
But the lad whom he so regarded, had first 
with his mere looks lowered him in his 
own eyes, then showed himself beyond the 
reach of his reproof by calmly refusing to 
obey him, and then become unintelligible 
by following him like a creature over whom 
surveillance was needful! The more he 
thought of this last, the more inexplicable 
it seemed to become, except on the notion 
of deliberate insult. And the worst was, 
that henceforth he could expect to have 
no power at all over the boy! If it was 
like this already, how would it be in the 
time to come? If, on the other hand, he 
were to re-establish his authority at the 
cost of making the boy hate him, then, the 
moment he was of age, his behavior would 
be that of a liberated enemy: he would go 
straight to the dogs, and his money with 
him!— The man of influence and scheme 
did well to be annoyed. 

Gibbie made his appearance at ten 
o’clock, and went straight to the study, 
where at that hour the minister was always 





waiting him. He entered with his own 
smile, bending his head in morning saluta- 
tion. The minister said “Good morning,” 
but gruffly, and without raising his eyes 
from the last publication of the Spalding 
Club. Gibbie seated himself in his usual 
place, arranged his book and slate, and 
was ready to commence — when the min- 
ister, having now summoned resolution, 
lifted his head, fixed his eyes on him, and 
said sternly — 

“Sir Gilbert, what was your meaning in 
following me, after refusing to accompany 
me?” 

Gibbie’s face flushed. Mr. Sclater be- 
lieved he saw him for the first time ashamed 
of himself; bis hope rose; his courage 
grew; he augured victory and a re-estab- 
lished throne: he gathered himself up in 
dignity, prepared to overwhelm him. But 
Gibbie showed no hesitation; he took his 
slate instantly, found his pencil, wrote, and 
handed the slate to the minister. There 
stood these words: 

“T thougt you was drunnk.” 

Mr. Sclater started to his feet, the hand 
which held the offending document up- 
lifted, his eyes flaming, his cheeks white 
with passion, and with the flat of the slate 
came down a great blow on the top of 
Gibbie’s head. Happily the latter was the 
harder of the two, and the former broke, 
flying mostly out of the frame. It took 
Gibbie terribly by surprise. Half-stunned, 
he started to his feet, atid for one moment 
the wild beast which was in him as it is 
in everybody, rushed to the front of its 
cage. It would have gone ill then with 
the minister, had not as sudden a change 
followed; the very same instant, it was as 
if an invisible veil, woven of gracious air 
and odor and dew, had descended upon 
him; the flame of his wrath went out, 
quenched utterly; a smile of benignest 
compassion overspread his countenance ; 
in his offender he saw only a brother. 
But Mr. Sclater saw no brother before 
him, for when Gibbie rose he drew back 
to better his position, and so doing made 
it an awkward one indeed. For it hap- 
pened occasionally that, the study being a 
warm room, Mrs. Sclater, on a winter 
evening, sat there with her husband, 
whence it came that on the floor squatted 
a low footstool, subject to not unfrequent 
clerical imprecation: when he stepped 
back, he trod on the edge of it, stumbled, 
and fell. Gibbie darted forward. A part 
of the minister’s body rested upon the 
stool, and its elevation made the first move- 
ment necessary to rising rather difficult, so 
that he could not at once get off his back. 
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What followed was the strangest act for 
a Scotch boy, but it must be kept in mind 
how limited were his means of expression. 
He jumped over the prostrate minister, 
who the next moment seeing his face bent 
over him from behind, and seized, like the 
gamekeeper, with suspicion born of his 
violence, raised his hands to defend him- 
self, and made a blow at him. Gibbie 
avoided it, laid hold of his arms inside each 
elbow, clamped them to the floor, kissed 
him on forehead and cheek, and began to 
help him up like a child. 7 

Having regained his legs, the minister 
stood for a moment, confused and half- 
blinded. The first thing he saw was a 
drop of blood stealing down Gibbie’s fore- 
head. He was shocked at what he had 
done. In truth he had been frightfully 
provoked, but it was not fora clergyman 
so to avenge an insult, and as mere chas- 
tisement it was brutal. What would Mrs. 
Sclater say to it? The rascal was sure to 
make his complaint toher! And there too 
was his friend, the herd-lad, in the draw- 
ing-room with her! 

“ Go and wash your face,” he said, “ and 
come back again directly.” 

Gibbie put his hand to his face, and 
feeling something wet, looked, and burst 
into a merry laugh. 

“I am sorry I have hurt you,” said the 
minister, not a little relieved at the sound; 
“but how dared you write such a—such 
an insolence! A clergyman never gets 
drunk.” 

Gibbie picked up the frame which the 
minister had dropped in his fall; a piece 
of the slate was still sticking in one side, 
and he wrote upon it: 

I will kno better the next time. Ithout 
it was alwais whisky that made peeple 
like that. I begg your pardon, sir. 

He handed him the fragment, ran to his 
own room, returned presently, looking all 
right, and when Mr. Sclater would have 
attended to his wound, would not let him 
even look at it, laughing at the idea. Still 
further relieved to find there was nothing 
to attract observation to the injury, and 
yet more ashamed of himself, the minister 
made haste to the refuge of their work; 
but it did not require the gleam of the 
paper substituted for the slate, to keep him 
that morning in remembrance of what he 
had done; indeed it hovered about him 
long after the gray of the new slate had 
passed into a dark blue. 

From that time, after luncheon which 
followed immediately upon lessons, Gibbie 
went and came as he pleased. Mrs. Scla- 
ter begged he would never be out after ten 





o’elock without having let them know that 
he meant to stay all night with his friend: 
not once did he neglect this request, and 
they soon came to have perfect confidence 
not only in any individual promise he might 
make but in his general punctuality. Mrs. 
Sclater never came to know anything of 
his wounded head, and it gave the minister 
a sharp sting of compunction, as well as 
increased his sense of moral inferiority, 
when he saw that for a fortnight or so he 
never took his favorite place at her feet, 
evidently that she should not look down on 
his head. 

That same evening they had friends to 
dinner. Already Gibbie was so far civil- 
ized, as they called it, that he might have 
sat at any dining-table without attracting 
the least attention, but that evening he at- 
tracted a greatdeal. For he could scarcely 
eat his own dinner for watching the needs 
of those at the table with him, ready to 
spring from his chair and supply the least 
lack. This behavior naturally harassed 
the hostess, and at last, upon one of those 
occasions, the servants happening to be 
out of the room she called him to her side, 
and said, 

“You were quite right to do that now, 
Gilbert, but please never do such a thing 
when the servants are in the room. It 
confuses them, and makes us all uncom- 
fortable.” 

Gibbie heard with obedient ear, but took 
the words as containing express permission 
to wait upon the company in the absence 
of other ministration. When therefore the 
servants finally disappeared, as was the 
custom there in small households, immedi- 
ately after placing the dessert, Gibbie got 
up, and, much to the amusement of the 
guests, waited on them as quite a matter 
of course. Butthey would have wondered 
could they have looked into the heart of 
the boy, and beheld the spirit in which the 
thing was done, the soil in which was hid 
the root of the service; for to him the 
whole thing was sacred as an altar-rite to 
the priest who ministers. Round and 
round the table, deft and noiseless, he 
went, altogether aware of the pleasure of 
the thing, not at all of its oddity — which, 
however, had he understood it perfectly, 
he would not in the least have minded. 

All this may, both in Gibbie and the nar- 
rative, seem trifling, but I more than doubt 
whether, until our small services are sweet 
with divine affection, our great ones, if 
such we are capable of, will ever have the 
true Christian flavor about them. And 
then such eagerness to pounce upon every 
smallest opportunity of doing the will of 





the Master, could not fail to further profi- 
ciency in the service throughout. 

Presently the ladies rose, and when they 
had left the room, the host asked Gibbie 
to ring the bell. He obeyed with alacrity, 
and a servant appeared. She placed the 
utensils for making and drinking toddy, 
after Scotch custom, upon the table. A 
shadow fell upon the soul of Gibbie: for the 
first time since he ran from the city, he 
saw the well-known appointments of mid- 
night orgy, associated in his mind with all 
the horrors from which he had fled. The 
memory of old nights in the street, as he 
watched for his father, and then helped 
him home; of his father’s last prayer, 
drinking and imploring ; of his white, mo- 
tionless face the next morning; of the 
row at Lucky Croale’s and poor black 
Sambo’s gaping throat — all these terrible 
things came back upon him, as he stood 
staring at the tumblers and the wine- 
glasses and the steaming kettle. 

“What is the girl thinking of!” ex- 
claimed the minister, who had been talking 
to his next neighbor, when he heard the 
door close behind the servant. “She has 
actually forgotten the whisky !— Sir Gil- 
bert,” he went on, with a glance at the 
boy, “as you are so good, will you oblige 
me by bringing the bottle from the side- 
board ?” 

Gibbie started at the sound of his name, 
but did not move from the place. Aftera 
moment, the minister, who had resumed 
the conversation, thinking he had not 
heard him, looked up. There, between 
the foot of the table and the sideboard, 
stood Gibbie as if fixed to the floor, gazing 
out of his blue eyes at the minister — those 
eyes filmy with gathering tears, the smile 
utterly faded from his countenance. — 
Would the Master have drunk out of that 
bottle? he was thinking with himself. 
Imagining some chance remark had hurt 
the boy’s pride, and not altogether sorry 
— it gave hope of the gentleman he wanted 
to make him — Mr. Sclater spoke again: 

“It’s just behind you, Sir Gilbert — the 
whisky bottle — that purple one with the 
silver top.” 

Gibbie never moved, but his eyes began 
to run over. A fearful remembrance of 
the blow he had given him on the head 
rushed back on Mr. Sclater: could it be 
the consequence of that? Was the boy 
paralyzed? He was on the point of hurry- 
ing to him, but restrained himself, and 
rising with deliberation, approached the 
sideboard. A nearer sight of the boy’s 
face reassured him. 

“JT beg your pardon, Sir Gilbert,” he 
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said; “I thought you would not mind 
waiting on us as well as on the ladies. It 
is your own fault, you know. — There,” he 
added, pointing to the table; “take your 
place, and have a little toddy. It won’t 
hurt you.” 

The eyes of all the guests were by this 
time fixed on Gibbie. What could be the 
matter with the curious creature? they 
wondered. His gentle merriment and 
quiet delight in waiting upon them, had 
given a pleasant concussion to the spirits 
of the party, which had at first threatened 
to be rather a stiff and dull one ; and there 
now was the boy all at once looking as if 
he had received a blow, or some cutting 
insult which he did not know how to resent! 

Between the agony of refusing to serve, 
and the impossibility of putting his hand 
to unclean ministration, Gibbie had stood 
as if spell-bound. He would have thought 
little of such horrors in Lucky Croale’s 
houff, but the sight of the things here ter- 
rified him. He felt as a Corinthian Chris- 
tian must, catching a sight of one of the 
elders of the church feasting in a temple. 
But the last words of the minister broke 
the painful charm. He burst into tears, 
and darting from the room, not a little to 
his guardian’s relief, hurried to his own. 

The guests stared bewildered. 

“He'll be gone to the ladies,” said 
their host. ‘“He’s anoddcreature. Mrs. 
Sclater understands him better than I do. 
He’s more at home with her.” 

Therewith he proceeded to tell them his 
history, and whence the interest he had in 
him, not bringing down his narrative be- 
yond the afternoon of the preceding day. 

The next morning, Mrs. Sclater had a 
talk with him concerning his whim of wait- 
ing at table, telling him he must not do so 
again; it was not the custom for gentle- 
men to do the things that servants were 
paid to do; it was not fair to the servants, 
and so on—happening to end with an 
utterance of mild wonder at his fancy for 
such a peculiarity. This exclamation Gib- 
bie took for a question, or at least the 
expression of a desire to understand the 
reason of the thing. He went to a side- 
table, and having stood there a moment or 
two, returned with a New Testament, in 
which he pointed out the words, “ But I 
am among you as he that serveth.” Giv- 
ing her just time to read them, he took the 
book again, and in addition presented the 
words, “ The disciple is not above his 
master, but every one that is perfect shall 
be as his master.” 

Mrs. Sclater was as much fui out as if 
he had been guilty of another and worse 
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indiscretion. The idea of anybody order- 
ing his common doings, not to say his 
oddities, by principles drawn from a source 
far too sacred to be practically regarded, 
was too preposterous to have ever become 
even a notion to her. Henceforth, how- 
ever, it was a mote to trouble her mind’s 
eye, a mote she did not get rid of until it 
began to turn to a glimmer of light. I 
need hardly add that Gibbie waited at her 
dinner-table no more. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SINNER. 


No man can order his life, for it comes 
flowing over him from behind. But if it 
lay before us, and we could watch its cur- 
rent approaching from a long distance, 
what could we do with it before it had 
reached the now? In like wise a man 
thinks foolishly who imagines he could 
have done this and that with his own 
character and development, if he had but 
known this and that in time. Were he as 
good as he thinks himself wise, he could 
but at best have produced a fine cameo in 
very low relief: with a work in the round, 
which he is meant to be, he could have 
done nothing. The one secret of life and 
development, is not to devise and plan, but 
to fall in with the forces at work —to do 
every moment’s duty aright — that being 
the part in the process allotted to us; and 
let come —not what will, for there is 
no such thing—but what the eternal 
Thought wills for each of us, has intended 
in each of us from the first. If men 
would but believe that they are in process 
of creation, and consent to be made— 
let the maker handle them as the potter 
his clay, yielding themselves in respondent 
motion and submissive hopeful action with 
the turning of his wheel, they would ere 
long find themselves able to welcome every 
pressure of that hand upon them, even 
when it was felt in pain, and sometimes 
not only to believe but to recognize the 
divine end in view, the bringing of a son 
into glory; whereas, behaving like chil- 
dren who struggle and scream while their 
mother washes and dresses them, they find 
they have to be washed and dressed, not- 
withstaading, and with the more discom- 
fort: they may even have to find them- 
selves set half naked and but half dried in 
a corner, to come to their right minds, and 
ask to be finished. 

At this time neither Gibbie nor Donal 
Strove against his creation— what the 
wise of this world call their fate. In truth 
Gibbie never did; and for Donal, the 
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process was at present in a stage much 
too agreeable to rouse any inclination to 
resist. He enjoyed his new phase of life 
immensely. If he did not distinguish 
himself as a scholar, it was not because he 
neglected his work, but because he was at 
the same time doing that by which alone 
the water could ever rise in the well he 
was digging: he was himself growing. 
Far too eager after knowledge to indulge 
in emulation, he gained no prizes: what 
had he to do with how much or how little 
those around him could eat as compared 
with himself? No work noble or lastingly 
good can come of emulation any more 
than of greed: I think the motives are 
spiritually the same. To excite it is 
worthy only of the commonplace vulgar 
schoolmaster, whose ambition is to show 
what fine scholars he can turn out, that he 
may get the more pupils. Emulation is 
the devil-shadow of aspiration. The set 
of the current in the schools is at present 
towards a boundless swamp, but the wise 
among the scholars see it, and wisdom is 
the tortoise which shall win the race. In 
the mean time how many, with the legs and 
the brain of the hare, will think they are 
gaining it, while they are losing things 
whose loss will make any prize unprized ! 
The result of Donal’s work appeared but 
very partially in his examinations, which 
were honest and honorable to him; it 
was hidden in his thoughts, his aspira- 
tions, his growth, and his verse —all 
which may be seen should I one day tell 
Donal’s story. For Gibbie, the minister 
had not been long teaching him, before he 
began to desire to make a scholar of him. 
Partly from being compelled to spend 
some labor upon it, the boy was gradually 
developing an unusual facility in expres- 
sion. His teacher, compact of convention- 
alities, would have modelled the result upon 
some writer imagined by him a master of 
style; but the hurtful folly never got any 
hold of Gibbie: all he ever cared about 
was to say what he meant, and avoid saying 
something else ; to know when he had not 
said what he meant, and to set the words 
right. It resulted that, when people did 
not understand what he meant, the cause 
generally lay with them, not with him ; and 
that, if they sometimes smiled over his 
mode, it was because it lay closer to na- 
ture than theirs: they would have found it 
a hard task to improve it. 

What the fault with his organs of speech 
was, I cannot tell. His guardian lost no 
time in having them examined by a sur- 
geon in high repute, a professor of the 
university, but Dr. Skinner’s opinion put 
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an end to question and hope together. 
Gibbie was not in the least disappointed. 
He had got on very well as yet without 
speech. It was not like sight or hearing. 
The only voice he could not hear was his 
own, and that was just the one he had 
neither occasion nor desire tohear. As to 
his friends, those who had known him the 
longest, minded his dumbness the least; 
But the moment the defect was under- 
stood to be irreparable, Mrs. Sclater very 
wisely proceeded to learn the finger- 
speech ; and as she learned it she taught it 
to Gibbie. 

As to his manners, which had been and 
continued to be her chief care, a certain 
disappointment followed her first rapid 
success: she never could get them to take 
on the case-hardening needful for what 
she counted the final polish. They always 
retained a certain simplicity which she 
called childishness. It came in fact of 
childlikeness, but the lady was not child 
enough to distinguish the difference as 
great as that between the back and the 
front of a head. As, then, the minister 
found him incapable of forming a style, 
though time soon proved him capable of 
producing one, so the minister’s wife 
found him as incapable of putting on com- 
pany manners of any sort, as most people 
are incapable of putting them off — with- 
out being rude. It was disappointing to 
Mrs. Sclater, but Gibbie was just as con- 
tent to appear what he was, as he was un- 
willing to remain what he was. Being 
dumb, she would say to herself, he would 
pass in any society; but if he had had his 
speech, she never could have succeeded 
in making him a thorough gentleman: he 
would have always been saying the right 
thing in the wrong place. By the wrong 
place she meant the place where alone the 
thing could have any pertinence. In after 
years, however, Gibbie’s manners were, 
whether pronounced such or not, almost 
universally fe/¢ to be charming. But Gib- 
bie knew nothing of his manners any 
more than of the style in which he wrote. 

One night on their way home from an 
evening party, the minister and his wife 
had a small difference, probably about 
something of as little real consequence to 
them as the knowledge of it is to us, but 
by the time they reached home, they had 
got to the very summit of politeness with 
each other. Gibbie was in the drawing- 
room, as it happened, waiting their return. 
At the first sound of their voices, he knew, 
before a syllable reached him, that somes 
thing was wrong. When they entered, 
they were too much engrossed in differ- 
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ence to heed his presence, and went on 
disputing — with the utmost external pro- 
priety of words and demeanor, but with 
both injury and a sense of injury in every 
tone. Had they looked at Gibbie, I can- 
not but think they would have been 
silenced; but while neither of them dared 
turn eyes the way of him, neither had 
moral strength sufficient to check the 
words that rose tothe lips. A discreet, 
socially wise boy would have left the room, 
but how could Gibbie abandon his friends 
to the fiery darts of the wicked one! He 
ran to the side-table before mentioned. 
With a vague presentiment of what was 
coming, Mrs. Sclater, feeling rather than 
seeing him move across the room like a 
shadow, sat in dread expectation; and 
presently her fear arrived in the shape of 
a large New Testament, and a face of 
loving sadness and keen discomfort, such 
as she had never before seen Gibbie wear. 
He held out the book to her, pointing with 
a finger to the words — she could not re- 
fuse to let her eyes fall upon them — “ Have 
salt in yourselves, and have peace one with 
another.” What Gibbie made of the salt, 
I do not know; and whether he under- 
stood it or not was of little consequence 
seeing he had it; but the rest of the sen- 
tence he understood so well that he would 
ps have the writhing yoke-fellows think 
of it. 

The lady’s cheeks had been red before, 
but now they were redder. She rose, cast 
an angry look at the dumb prophet, a look 
which seemed to say “ How dare you sug- 
gest such a thing?” and left the room. 

“ What have you got there?” asked the 
minister, turning sharply upon him. Gib- 
bie showed him the passage. 

“What have you got to do with it ?” he 
retorted, throwing the book on the table. 
* Go to bed.” 

“A detestable prig!” you say, reader? 
— That is just what Mr. and Mrs. Sclater 
thought him that night, but they never 
quarrelled again before him. In truth, 
they were not given to quarrelling. Many 
couples who love each other more, quarrel 
more, and with less politeness. For Gib- 
bie, he went to bed — puzzled, and afraid 
there must be a beam in his eye. 

The very first time Donal and he could 
manage it, they set out together to find 
Mistress Croale. Donal thought he had 
nothing to do but walk straight from Mis- 
tress Murkison’s door to hers, but, to his 
own annoyance and the disappointment of 
both, he soon found he had not a notion 
left as to how the place lay, except that it 
was by the river. So, as it was already 
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rather late, they put off their visit to an- 
other time, and took a walk instead. 

But Mistress Croale, haunted by old 
memories, most of them far from pleasant, 
grew more and more desirous of looking 
upon the object of perhaps the least disa- 
greeable amongst them: she summoned 
resolution at last, went to the market a 
little better dressed than usual, and when 
business there was over, and she had shut 
up her little box of a shop, walked to Daur 
Street to the minister’s house. 

“ He’s aften eneuch crossed my door,” 
she said to herself, speaking of Mr. Scla- 
ter; “an’ though, weel I wat, the sicht o’ 
’im never bodit me onything but ill, I never 
loot him ken he was less nor walcome ; an’ 
gien bein’ a minister gies the freedom 0’ 
puir fowk’s hooses, it oucht in the niffer 
(exchange) to gie them the freedom o’ 
his.” 

Therewith encouraging herself, she 
walked up the steps and rang the bell. It 
was a cold, frosty winter-evening, and as 
she stood waiting for the door to be opened, 
much the poor woman longed for her own 
fireside and a dram. Her period of ex- 
pectation was drawn out not a little through 
the fact that the servant whose duty it was 
to answer the bell was just then waiting at 
table: because of a public engagement, 
the minister had to dine earlier than usual. 
They were in the middle of their soup — 
cockyleekie, nice and hot, when the maid 
informed her master that a woman was at 
the door, wanting to see Sir Gilbert. 

Gibbie looked up, put down his spoon, 
and was rising to go, when the minister, 
laying his hand on his arm, pressed him 
gently back to his chair, and Gibbie yield- 
ed, waiting. 

“ What sort of a woman ?” he asked the 

irl. 
. “A decent-lookin’, workin’-like body,” 
she answered. “I couldna see her verra 
weel, it’s sae foggy the nicht aboot the 
door.” 

* Tell her we’re at dinner: she may call 
again inan hour. Or if she likes to leave 
a message — stay, tell her to come again 
to-morrow morning: I wonder who she 
vd he added, turning, he thought, to Gib- 

ie. 

But Gibbie was gone. He had passed 
behind his chair, and all he saw of him was 
his back as he followed the girl from the 
room. In his eagerness he left the door 
open, and they saw him dart to the visitor, 
shake hands with her in evident delight, 
and begin pulling her towards the room. 

Now Mistress Croale, though nowise 
inclined to quail before the minister, would 





not willingly have intruded herself upon 
him, especially while he sat at dinner with 
his rather formidable lady; but she fan- 
cied, for she stood where she could not see 
into the dining-room, that Gibbie was tak- 
ing her where they might have a quiet 
news together, and, occupied with her bon- 
net, or some other source of feminine dis- 
quiet, remained thus mistaken until she 
stood on the threshold, when, looking up, 
she started, stopped, made an obedience 
to the minister, and another to the minis- 
ter’s lady, and stood doubtful, if not a little 
abashed. 

“ Not here! my good woman,” said Mr. 
Sclater, rising. ‘“— Oh, it’s you, Mistress 
Croale !—I will speak to you in the hall.” 

Mrs. Croale’s face flushed, and she drew 
back a step. But Gibbie still held her, 
and with a look to Mr. Sclater that should 
have sent straight to his heart the fact that 
she was dear to his soul, kept drawing her 
into the room: he wanted her to take his 
chair at the table. It passed swiftly through 
her mind that one who had been so inti- 
mate both with Sir George and Sir Gibbie 
in the old time, and had given the latter 
his tea every Sunday night for so long, 
might surely, even in such changed cir- 
cumstances, be allowed to enter the same 
room with him, however grand it might be; 
and involuntarily almost she yielded half 
a doubtful step, while Mr. Sclater, afraid 
of offending Sir Gilbert, hesitated on the 
advance to preventher. How friendly the 
warm air felt! how consoling the crimson 
walls with the soft flicker of the great fire 
upon them ! how delicious the odor of the 
cockyleekie! She could give up whisky 
a good deal more easily, she thought, if 
she had the comforts of a minister to fall 
back upon! And this was the same min- 
ister who had once told her that her soul 
was as precious to him as that of any other 
in his parish — and then driven her from 
respectable Jink Lane to the disreputable 
Daurfoot! It all passed through her mind 
in a flash, while yet Gibbie pulled and she 
resisted. 

“ Gilbert, come here,” called Mrs. Scla- 
ter. 

He went to her side, obedient and trust- 
ing as a child. 

“Really, Gilbert, you must not,” she 
said, rather loud fora whisper. “It won’t 
do to turn things upside down this way. 
If you are to be a gentleman, and an in- 
mate of my house, you must behave like 
other people. I cannot have a woman like 
that sitting at my table. — Do you know 
what sort of a person she is?” 

Gibbie’s face shone up. He raised his 
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hands. 
tle. 

“Ts she a sinner?” he asked on his fin- 

ers. 

Mrs. Sclater nodded. 

Gibbie wheeled round, and sprang back 
to the hall, whither the minister had, com- 
ing down upon her, bows on, like a sea- 
shouldering whale, in a manner ejected 
Mistress Croale, and where he was now 
talking to her with an air of confidential 
condescension, willing to wipe out any feel- 
ing of injury she might perhaps be inclined 
to cherish at not being made more wel- 


He was already able to talk a lit- 


come: to his consternation, Gibbie threw | J 


his arms round her neck, and gave hera 
great hug. 

“Sir Gilbert!” he exclaimed, very an- 
gry, and the more angry that he Azew he 
was in the right, “leave Mistress Croale 
alone, and go back to your dinner immedi- 
ately. — Jane, open the door.” 

Jane opened the door, Gibbie let her go, 
and Mrs. Croale went. Buton the thresh- 
old she turned. 

“ Weel, sir,” she said, with more sever- 
ity than pique, and a certain sad injury not 
unmingled with dignity, “ye hae stappit 
ower my door-sill mony’s the time, an’ that 
wi’ sairer words i’ yer moo’ nor I ever 
mintit at peyin’ ye back; an’ I never said 
to ye gang. Sae first ye turnt me oot 
o’ my ain hoose, an’ noo ye turn me oot 0’ 
yours; an’ what’s left ye to turn me oot 
o’ but the hoose o’ the Lord? An’, ’deed, 
sir! ye need never won’er gien the likes o’ 
me disna care aboot gangin’ to hear a 
preacht gospel: we wad fain see a prac- 
teesed ane! Gien ye had said to me 
noo the nicht, ‘Come awa’ ben, Mistress 
Croale, an’ tak a plet o’ cockyleekie wi’’s: 
it’s a cauld nicht;’ it’s mysel’ wad hae 
been sae upliftit wi’ yer kin’ness, ’at I wad 
hae gane hame an’ ta’en — I dinna ken — 
aiblins a read at my Bible, an’ been to be 
seen at the kirk upo’ Sunday I wad —o’ 
that ye may be sure; for it’s a heap easier 
to gang to the kirk nor to read the buik 
yer lane, whaur ye canna help thinkin’ upo’ 
what it says to ye. But noo, as ’tis, I’m 
awa’ hame to the whusky boatle, an’ the 
sin o’ ’t, gien there be ony in sic a nicht 0’ 
cauld an’ fog, ’ill jist lie at your door.” 

“You shall have a plate of soup, and 
welcome, Mistress Croale!” said the min- 
ister, in a rather stagey tone of hospitality. 
“Jane, take Mistress Croale to the 
kitchen with you, and ——” 

“The deil’s tail i’ yer soup! ’At 7 sud 
say ’t!” cried Mistress Croale, drawing 
herself up suddenly, with a snort of anger : 
“whan turnt I begger? I wad fain be 
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informt! Was’t yer soup or yer grace I 
soucht till, sir? The Lord be atween you 
an’ me! There’s first ’at Il be last, an’ 
last ’at ’Il be first. But the tane’s no me, 
an’ the tither’s no you, sir.” 

With that she turned and walked down 
the steps, holding her head high. 

“ Really, Sir Gilbert,” said the niinister, 
going back into the dining-room — but no 
Gibbie was there ! — nobody but his wife, 
sitting in solitary discomposure at the head 
of her dinner-table. The same instant, he 
heard a clatter of feet down the steps, and 
turned quickly into the hall again, where 
ane was in the act of shutting the door. 

“ Sir Gilbert’s run oot efter the wuman, 
sir!” she said. 

“Hoot!” grunted the minister, greatly 
displeased, and went back to his wife. 

“Take Sir Gilbert’s plate away,” said 
Mrs. Sclater to the servant. 

“That’s his New Testament again!” 
she went on, when the girl had left the 
room. 

“ My dear! my dear! take care,” said 
her husband. .He had not much notion of 
obedience to God, but he had some idea 
of respect to religion. He was just an 
idolater of a Christian shade. 

“ Really, Mr. Sclater,” his wife con- 
tinued, “ I had no idea what I was under- 
taking. But you gave me nochoice. The 
creature is incorrigible. But of course he 
must prefer the society of women like that. 
They are the sort he-was accustomed to 
when he received his first impressions, and 
how could it be otherwise? You knew 
how he had been brought up, and what 
you had to expect!” 

“ Brought up!” cried the minister, and 
caused his spoonful of cockyleekie to rush 
into his mouth with the noise of the Ger- 
man schlirfen, then burst into a loud 
laugh. “ You should have seen him about 
the streets ! — with his trousers — ” 

“ Mister Sclater! — Then you ought to 
have known better!” said his wife, and 
laying down her spoon, sat back into the 
embrace of her chair. 

But in reality she was not the least sorry 
he had undertaken the charge. She could 
not help loving the boy, and her words 
were merely the foam of vexation, mingled 
with not a little jealousy, that he had left 
her, and his nice hot dinner, to go with the 
woman. Had she been a fine lady like 
herself, I doubt if she would have liked it 
much better; but she specially recoiled 
from coming into rivalry with one in whose 
house a horrible murder had been com- 
mitted, and who had been before the mag- 
istrates in consequence, 
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Nothing further was said until the second 
course was on the table. Then the lady 
spoke again: 

“You really must, Mr. Sclater, teach 
him the absurdity of attempting to fit every 
point of his behavior to -— to — words 
which were of course quite suitable to the 
time when they were spoken, but which it 
is impossible to take literally nowadays — 
as impossible as to go about the streets 
with.a great horn on your head and a veil 
hanging across it.— Why!” — Here she 
laughed —a laugh the less lady-like that, 
although it was both low and musical, it 
was scornful, and a little shaken by doubt. 
—“ You saw him throw his arms round 
the horrid creature’s neck !— Well, he had 
just asked me ifshe wasasinner. I made 
no doubt she was. Off with the word goes 
my gentleman to embrace her!” 

Here they laughed together. 

Dinner over, they went to a missionary 
meeting, where the one stood and made a 
speech and the other sat and listened, 
while Gibbie was having tea with Mistress 
Croale. 

From that day Gibbie’s mind was much 
exercised as to what he could do for Mis- 
tress Croale, and now first he began to 
wish he had his money. As fast as he 


learned the finger-alphabet he had taught 
it to Donal, and, as already they had a 
good many symbols in use between them, 
so many indeed that Donal would often 
instead of speaking make use of signs, 
they had now the means of intercourse 
almost as free as if they had had between 


them two tongues instead of one. It was 
easy therefore for Gibbie to impart to 
Donal his anxiety concerning her, and his 
strong desire to help her, and doing so, he 
lamented in a gentle way his present ina- 
bility. This communication Donal judged 
it wise to impart in his turn to Mistress 
Croale. 

“Ye see, mem,” he said in conclusion, 
“he’s some w’y or anither gotten ’t intil’s 
heid ’at ye’re jist a wheen ower free wi’ the 
boatle. Ikenna. Ye ’llbe the best jeedge 
o’ that yersel’ !” 

Mistress Croale was silent for a whole 
minute by the clock. From the moment 
when Gibbie forsook his dinner and his 
grand new friends to go with her, the wom- 
an’s heart had begun to grow to the boy, 
and her old memories fed the new crop of 
affection.” 

“Weel,” she replied at length, with no 
little honesty, “I mayna be sae ill ’s he 
thinks me, for he had aye his puir father 
afore ’s e’en; but the bairn’s richt i’ the 
main, an’ we maun luik till’t, an’ see what 
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can be dune; for eh! I wad be laith to dis- 
appint the bonnie laad ! — Maister Grant, 
gien ever there wis a Christi-an sowl upo’ 
the face o’ this wickit warl’, that Christi-an 
sowl’s wee Sir Gibbie !— an’ wha cud hae 
thoucht it! But it’s the Lord’s doin’, an’ 
mervellous in oor eyes !— Ow! ye needna 
luik like that; I ken my Bible no that ill!” 
she added, catching a glimmer of surprise 
on Donal’s countenance. “But for that 
Maister Scletter —dod! I wadna be sair 
upon ’im — but gien he be fit to caw a nail 
here an’ a nail there, an’ fix a sklet or twa, 
creepin’ upo’ the riggin’ o’ the kirk, I’m 
weel sure he’s nae wise maister-builder fit 
to lay ony fundation.— Ay! I tellt ye I 
kent my beuk no that ill! ” she added with 
some triumph ; then resumed: “ What the 
waur wad he or she or Sir Gibbie hae 
been though they Aed inveetit me, as I 
was there, to sit me doon, an’ tak’ a plet 
o’ their cockyleekle wi’ them? There was 
ane at thoucht them ’at was far waur ner 
me, guid eneuch company for him: an’ 
maybe I may sit doon wi’ him efter a’, wi’ 
the help o’ my bonnie wee Sir Gibbie. — I 


canna help ca’in’ him wee Sir Gibbie —a’ 


the toon ca’d ’im that, though haith! he’ll 
be a big man or he behaud. An’ for ’s 
teetle, I was aye ane to gie honor whaur 
honor was due, an’ never ance, weel as I 
kenned him, did I ca’ his honest father, for 
gien ever there was an honest man, yon 
was him !— never did I ca’ him onything 
but Sir George, naither mair nor less, an’ 
that though he wroucht at the hardest at 
the cobblin’ a’ the ook, an’ upo’ Setterdays 
was pleased to hae a guid wash i’ my ain 
bedroom, an’ pit on a clean sark o’ my deid 
man’s, rist his sowl ! — no ’at I’m a papist, 
Maister Grant, an’ aye kent better nor 
think it was ony eese prayin’ for them ’at’s 
gane; for wha is there to pey ony heed to 
sic hathenish prayers as that wad be? 
Na! we maun pray for the livin’ ’at it may 
dee some guid till, an’ no for them ’at it’s 
a’ ower wi—the Lord hae mercy upo’ 
them!” 

My readers may suspect, one for one 
reason, another for another, that she had 
already, before Donal came that evening, 
been holding communion with the idol in 
the three-cornered temple of her cupboard; 
and I confess that it was so. But it is 
equally true that before the next year was 
gone, she was a shade better —and that 
not without considerable struggle, and 
more failures thaa successes. 

Upon one occasion — let those who an- 
alyze the workings of the human mind as 
they would the entrails of an eight-day 
clock, explain the phenomenon I am about 
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to relate, or decline to believe it, as they 
choose — she became suddenly aware that 
she was getting perilously near the brink 
of actual drunkenness. 

“ll tak but this ae mou’fw’ mair,” she 
said to herself; “it’s but a mou’fu’, an’ it’s 
the last i’ the boatle, an’ it wad be a peety 
naebody to get the guid o’ ’t.” 

She poured it out. It was nearly half a 
glass. She took it in one large mouthful. 
But while she held it in her mouth to make 
the most of it even while it was between 
her teeth, something smote her with the 
sudden sense that this very moment was 
the crisis of her fate, that now the axe was 
laid to the root of her tree. She dropped 
on her knees — not to pray like poor Sir 
George'— but to spout the mouthful of 
In roaring flame 


whisky into the fire. 
She started 


it -rushed up the chimney. 
back. 

“Eh!” she cried; “guid God! sic a 
deevil’s I maun be, to cairry the like o’ 
that i? my inside!— Lord! I’ma perfec’ 
dyke o’ deevils! My name it maun be 


Legion. What zs to become o’ my puir 
sowl!” 

It was a week before she drank another 
drop — and then she took her devils with 
circumspection, and the firm resolve to let 


no more of them enter into her than she 
could manage to keep in order. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sclater got over their an- 
noyance as well as they could, and agreed 
that in this case no notice should be taken 
of Gibbie’s conduct. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SHOALS AHEAD. 


IT had come to be the custom that Gib- 
bie should go to Donal every Friday after- 
noon about four o’clock, and remain with 
him till the same time on Saturday, which 
was a holiday with both. One Friday, just 
after he was gone, the temptation seized 
Mrs. Sclater to follow him, and paying the 
lads an unexpected visit, see what they 
were about. 

It was a bright cold afternoon; and in 
fur tippet and muff, amidst the snow that 
lay everywhere on roofs and window-sills 
and pavements, and the wind that blew 
cold asit blows in few places besides, she 
looked, with her bright color and shining 
eyes, like life itself laughing at death. 
But not many of those she met carried the 
like victory in their countenances, for the 
cold was bitter. As she approached the 
Widdiehill, she reflected that she had fol- 
lowed Gibbie so quickly, and walked so 
fast, that the boys could hardly have had 
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time to settle to anything, and resolved 
therefore to make a little round and spend 
afew more minutes upon the way. But 
as, through a neighboring street, she was 
again approaching the Widdiehill, she 
caught sight of something which, as she 
was passing a certain shop, that of a 
baker’s known to her as one of her hus- 
band’s parishioners, made her stop and 
look in through the glass which formed the 
upper half of the doors. There she saw 
Gibbie, seated on the counter, dangling 
his legs, eating a penny loaf, and looking 
as comfortable as possible. — “So soon 
after luncheon, too!” said Mrs. Sclater to 
herself with indignation, reading through 
the spectacles of her anger a reflection on 
her housekeeping. But a second look 
revealed, as she had dreaded, far weightier 
cause for displeasure: a very pretty girl 
stood behind the counter, with whose com- 
pany Gibbie was evidently much pleased. 
She was fair of hue, with eyes of gray and 
green, and red lips whose smile showed 
teeth whiter than the whitest of flour. At 
the moment she was laughing merrily and 
talking gaily to Gibbie. Clearly they were 
on the best of terms, and the boy’s bright 
countenance, laughter, and eager motions, 
were making full response to the girl’s 
words, 

Gibbie had been in the shop two or 
three times before, but this was the first 
time he had seen his old friend, Mysie, of 
the amethyst earring. And now one of them 
had reminded the other of that episode in 
which their histories had run together; 
from that Mysie had gone on toother rem- 
iniscences of her childhood in which wee 
Gibbie bore a part, and he had, as well as 
he could, replied with others, of his, in 
which she was concerned. Mysie was a 
simple, well-behaved girl, and the entrance 
of neither father nor mother would have 
made the least difference in her behavior 
to Sir Gilbert, though doubtless she was 
more pleased to have a chat with him than 
with her father’s apprentice, who could 
speak indeed, but looked dull as the dough 
he worked in, whereas Gibbie, although 
dumb, was radiant. But the faces of peo- 
ple talking often look more meaningful to 
one outside the talk-circle than they really 
are,and Mrs. Sclater, gazing through the 
glass, found, she imagined, large justifica- 
tion of displeasure. She opened the door 
sharply, and stepped in. Gibbie jumped 
from his seat on the counter, and, with a 
smile of playful roguery, offered it to her; 
a vivid blush overspread Mysie’s fair coun- 
tenance. 

“I thought you had gone to see Donal,” 
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said Mrs. Sclater in the tone of one de- 
ceived, and took no notice of the girl. 

Gibbie gave her to understand that Do- 
nal would arrive presently, and they were 
then going to the point of the pier, that 
Donal might learn what the sea was like 
in a nor’-easter. 

“ But why did you make your appoint- 
ment here?” asked the lady. 

“ Because Mysie and I are old friends,” 
answered the boy on his fingers. 

Then first Mrs. Sclater turned to the 
girl: having got over her first indignation, 
she spoke gently and with a frankness nat- 
ural to her. 

“Sir Gilbert tells me you are old 
friends,” she said. 

Thereupon Mysie told her the story of 
the ear-ring, which had introduced their 
present conversation, and added several 
other little recollections, in one of which 
she was drawn into a description, half pa- 
thetic, half humorous, of the forlorn ap- 
pearance of wee Gibbie, as he ran about in 
his truncated trousers. Mrs. Sclater was 
more annoyed however, than interested, 
for, in view of the young baronet’s future, 
she would have had all such things forgot- 
ten; but Gibbie was full of delight in the 


vivid recollections thus brought him of 
some of the less painful portions of his 
past, and appreciated every graphic word 
that fell from the girl’s pretty lips. 

Mrs. Sclater took good care not to leave 


until Donalcame. Then the boys having 
asked her if she would not go with them, 
which invitation she declined with smiling 
thanks, took their departure and went to 
pay their visit to the German Ocean, leav- 
ing her with Mysie — which they certainly 
would not have done, could they have fore- 
seen how the well-meaning lady — nine- 
tenths of the mischiefs in the world are 
well-meant — would hurt the feelings of 
the gentle-conditioned girl. For a long 
time after, as often as Gibbie entered the 
shop, Mysie left it and her mother came 
—a result altogether as Mrs. Sclater 
would have had it. But hardly anybody 
was ever in less danger of falling in love 
than Gibbie; and the thing would not have 
been worth recording, but for the new 
direction it caused in Mrs. Sclater’s 
thoughts: measures, she judged, must be 
taken. 

Gladly as she would have centred Gib- 
bie’s boyish affections in herself, she was 
too conscientious and experienced not to 
regard the danger of any special effort in 
that direction, and began therefore to cast 
about in her mind what could be done to 
protect him from one at least of the natural 
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consequences of his early familiarity with 
things unseemly —exposure, namely, to 
the risk of forming low alliances — the 
more imminent that it was much too late 
to attempt any restriction of his liberty, so 
as to keep him from roaming the city at 
his pleasure. Recalling what her husband 
had told her of the odd meeting between 
the boy anda young lady at Miss Kimble’s 
school —some relation, she thought he 
had said — also the desire to see her again 
which Gibbie, on more than one occasion, 
had shown, she thought whether she could 
turn the acquaintance to account. She 
did not much like Miss Kimble, chiefly 
because of her affectations — which, by the 
way, were caricatures of her own; but she 
knew her very well, and there was no rea- 
son why she should not ask her to come 
and spend the evening, and bring two or 
three of the elder girls with her: a little 
familiarity with the looks, manners, and 
dress of refined girls of his own age, would 
be the best antidote to his taste for low 
society, from that of bakers’ daughters 
downwards. 

It was Mrs. Sclater’s own doing that 
Gibbie had not again spoken to Ginevra. 
Nowise abashed at the thought of the 
grenadier or her army.of doves, he would 
have gone, the very next day after meet- 
ing them in the street, to call upon her: 
it was some good, he thought, of being a 
rich instead of a poor boy that, having lost 
thereby those whom he loved best, he had 
come where he could at least see Miss 
Galbraith ; but Mrs. Sclater had pretended 
not to understand where he wanted to go, 
and used other artifices besides — well- 
meant, of course — to keep him to herself 
until she should better understand him. 
After that he had seen Ginevra more 
than once at church, but had had no chance 
of speaking to her. For, in the sudden 
dispersion of its agglomerate particles, a 
Scotch congregation is—or was in Gib- 
bie’s time — very like the well-known vitre- 
ous drop called a Prince Rupert’s tear, in 
which the mutually repellent particles are 
held together by a strongly contracted 
homogeneous layer —to separate with ex- 
plosion the instant the tough skin is broken 
and vibration introduced; and as Mrs. 
Sclater generally sat in her dignity to the 
last, al Gibbie sat with her, only once 
was he out in time to catch a glimpse of 
the ultimate rank of the retreating girls. 
He was just starting to pursue them, when 
Mrs. Sclater, perceiving his intention, de- 
tained him by requesting the support of 
his arm —a way she had, pretending to be 
weary, or to have given her ancle a twist, 
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when she wanted to keep him by her side. 
Another time he had followed them close 
enough to see which turn they took out of 
Daur Street; but that was all he had 
learned, and when the severity of the win- 
ter arrived, and the snow lay deep some- 
times for weeks, the chances of meeting 
them were few. The first time the boys 
went out together, that when they failed to 
find Mistress Croale’s garret, they made 
an excursion in search of the girl’s school, 
but had been equally unsuccessful in that ; 
and although they never after went fora 
walk without contriving to pass through 
some part of the region in which they 
thought it must lie, they had never yet 
even discovered a house upon which they 
could agree as presenting probabilities. 

Mr. Galbraith did not take Miss Kimble 
into his confidence with respect to his rea- 
sons for so hurriedly placing his daughter 
under her care: he was far too reticent, 
too proud, and too much hurt fer that. 
Hence, when Mrs. Sclater’s invitation ar- 
rived, the schoolmistress was aware of no 
reason why Miss Galbraith should not be 
one of ‘the girls to go with her, especially 
as there was her cousin, Sir Gilbert, whom 
she herself would like to meet -again, in 
the hope of removing the bad impression 
which, in the discharge of her duty, she 
feared she must have made upon him. 

One day then, at luncheon, Mrs. Sclater 
told Gibbie that some ladies were coming 
to tea, and they were going to have supper 
instead of dinner. He must put on his 
best clothes, she said. He did as she de- 
sired, was duly inspected, approved on the 
whole, and finished off by a few deft fingers 
at his necktie and a gentle push or two 
from the loveliest of hands against his 
hair-thatch, and was seated in the drawing- 
room with Mrs. Sclater when the ladies 
arrived. Ginevraand he shook hands, she 
with the sweetest of rose-flushes, he with 
the radiance of delighted surprise. But, a 
moment after, when Mrs. Sclater and her 
guests had seated themselves, Gibbie, their 
only gentleman, for Mr. Sclater had not 
yet made his appearance, had vanished 
from the room. Tea was not brought 
until some time after, when Mr. Sclater 
came home, and then Mrs. Sclater sent 
Jane to find Sir Gilbert; but she returned 
tosay he was not inthe house. The lady’s 
heart sank, her countenance fell, and all 
was gloom: her project had miscarried ! 
he was gone! who could tell whither ?— 
perhaps to the baker’s daughter, or to the 
horrid woman Croale ! 

The case was however very much other- 
wise. The moment Gibbie ended his 
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greetings, he had darted off to tell Donal: 
it was not his custom to enjoy alone any- 
thing sharable. 

The news that Ginevra was at that mo- 
ment seated in Mrs. Sclater’s house, at 
that moment, as his eagerness had misun- 
derstood Gibbie’s, expecting his arrival, 
raised such a commotion in Donal’s at- 
mosphere, that for a time it was but a 
huddle of small whirlwinds. His heart 
was beating like the trample of a trotting 
horse. He never thought of inquiring 
whether Gibbie had been commissioned 
by Mrs. Sclater to invite him, or reflected 
that his studies were not half over for the 
night. An instant before the arrival of 
the blessed fact, he had been absorbed ina 
rather abstruse metaphysico-mathematical 
question ; now not the metaphysics of the 
universe would have appeared to him worth 
a moment’s meditation. He went pacing 
up and down the room, and seemed lost to 
everything. Gibbie shook him at length, 
and told him, by two signs, that he must 
put on his Sunday clothes. Then first 
shyness, like the shroud, of northern myth, 
that lies in wait in a man’s path, leaped up, 
and wrapt itself around him. It was very 
well to receive ladies in a meadow, quite 
another thing to walk into their company 
in a grand room, such as, before entering 
Mrs. Sclater’s, he had never beheld even 
in Fairyland or the Arabian Nights. He 
knew the ways of the one, and not the 
ways of the other. ‘Chairs ornate were 
doubtless poor things to daisied banks, yet 
the other day he had hardly brought him- 
self to sit on one of Mrs. Sclater’s. It 
was a moment of awful seeming. But 
what would he not face to see once more 
the lovely lady-girl! He bethought him- 
self that he was no longer a cowherd but 
a student, and that such feelings were un- 
worthy of one who would walk level with 
his fellows. He rushed to the labors of 
his toilette, performed severe ablutions, 
indued his best shirt— coarse, but sweet 
from the fresh breezes of Glashgar, a pair 
of trousers of buff-colored fustian stamped 
over with a black pattern, an olive-green 
waistcoat, a blue tail-coat with lappets 
behind, and a pair of well polished shoes, 
the soles of which in honor of Sunday 
were studded with small instead of large 
knobs of iron, set a tall beaver hat, which 
no brushing would make smooth, on the 
back of his head, stuffed a silk handker- 
chief, crimson and yellow, in his pocket, 
and declared isons coat. 

Now Gibbie, although he would not have 
looked so well in his woolly coat in Mrs. 
Sclater’s drawing-room as on the rocks of 
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Glashgar, would have looked better in 
almost any other. than the evening dress, 
now, alas! nearly Europecn. Mr. Sclater, 
on the other hand, would have looked 
worse in any other, because, being less 
commonplace, it would have been less like 
himself ; and so long as the commonplace 
conventional so greatly outnumber the 
simply individual, it is perhaps well the 
present fashion should hold. But Donal 
could hardly have put on any clothes that 
would have made him look worse, either 
in respect of himself or the surroundings 
of social life, than those he now wore. 
Neither of the boys, however, had begun 
to think about dress in relation either to 
custom or to fitness, and it was with com- 
plete satisfaction that Gibbie carried off 
Donal to present to the guests of his guar- 
dians. 

Donal’s preparations had taken a long 
time, and before they reached the house 
tea was over and gone. They had had 
some music; and Mrs. Sclater was now 
talking kindly to two of the schoolgirls, 
who, seated erect on the sofa, were looking 
upon her elegance with awe and envy. 
Ginevra was looking at the pictures in an 
annual. Mr. Sclater was making Miss 
Kimble agreeable to herself. He hada 
certain gift of talk—depending in great 
measure on the assurance of being listened 
to, an assurance which is, alas! nowise 
the less hurtful to many a clergyman out 
of the pulpit, that he may be equally aware 
no one heeds him in it. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
ATHEISM AND THE CHURCH. 


OMNIA EXEUNT IN — THEOLOGIAM. 
No branch of science appears to consider 
itself complete, nowadays, until it has 
issued at last into the vexed ocean of the- 
ology. Thus, biology writes “Lay Ser- 
mons” in Professor Huxley; physics 
acknowledges itself almost Christian in 
Professor Tyndall; anthropology claims 
to be religious in Mr. Darwin; and logic, 
in Mr. Spencer, confesses that “a relig- 
ious system is a normal and essential fac- 
tor in every evolving society.” * It is only 
the second-rate men of science who loudly 
vaunt their ability to do without religion 
altogether, and proclaim their fixed and 
unchangeable resolve for its entire sup- 
pression. As well resolve to suppress the 
Gulf Stream or the eccentricity of the 


* Spencer: Sociology (7th ed. 1878), p. 313. 
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earth’s orbit! If the horizon of man’s 
thought is bounded on all sides by mystery, 
it is in simple obedience to the law of his 
nature that he gives some shafe to that 
mystery. It were mental cowardice to 
shrink from facing it; it were positive 
imbecility to declare that the coast-line be- 
tween known and unknown had no shape 
at all. Granted that the line be a slowly 
fluctuating one, and that conquests here 
and losses there reveal themselves in 
course of time and one day become “ strik- 
ing” to the commonest observer, does 
that fact acquit of folly the Agnostic state- 
ment that— now and here —there is no 
thinkable line at all, no features to be de- 
scribed, nothing to sketch, no appreciable 
curves and headlands, no conception pos- 
sible which, shall integrate (for practical 
utility) that great beyond whose bounda- 
ries, on the hither side at least, are known 
to us? Men who can only attend to one 
thing at a time, and whose “one thing” 
is the field of a microscope or “the anat- 
omy of the lower part of the hindmost 
bone of the skull of a carp,” * may per- 
haps escape the common lot of manhood 
by ceasing to be “men,” in any ordinary 
sense of the word. But for people who 
live in the open air and sunshine of com- 
mon life there is the same necessity for 
a religion as there is for that mental map 
of our whereabouts that we all carry with 
us in our brains. Let any one recall his 
sensations when he has at any time been 
overtaken in a fog or a snowstorm, and 
when all his bearings have been blotted 
out, then he will readily understand the 
need which all men feel for a theology of 
some kind, and he will appreciate what the 
old school divines meant when they said 
that “ Theology was the queen and mis- 
tress of the sciences,” harmonizing and 
gathering up into architectonic unity aN 
the multifarious threads that the subordi- 
nate sciences had spun. 

I. One is driven nowadays to repeat 
beth in public and private these very 
obvious reflections, owing to the extraor- 
dinary persistence with which certain 
philosophers think fit to inform us that 
we are all making a great mistake; that 
we can do very well without a religion; 
and that, though it is true “man cannot 
live by bread alone,” but must have ideas, 
yet the creed by which he may very well 
make shift to live is this — “ SOMETHING 
Is.” ¢ In point of brevity there is here 


* Cf. Mivart: Contemporary Evolution (1876), p. 


134. 
+ Physicus: Examination of Theism (1878), P. 142: 
ei 


“What was the essential substance of that [atheistic] 
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little to desire. The Apostles’ Creed is 
prolix by comparison, and although we 
might fairly take exception to ‘“some- 
thing,” as embodying two very concrete 
acts of the imagination and therefore capa- 
ble of further logical “ purification,” it 
were ungenerous to press the objection too 
far. This creed is purer than that of 
Strauss : “* We believe in no God, but only 
in a self-poised and amid eternal changes 
constant universum.”* It is wider than 
that of Hartmann: “ God is a personifica- 
tion of force.” ¢ It is simpler than that 
of Matthew Arnold; God is “a power, not 
ourselves, that makes for righteousness.” f 
It is more intelligible than that of J. S. 
Mill : ‘a being of great but limited power, 
how or by what limited we cannot even 
conjecture,” —a notion found also in 
Lucretius and in Seneca.§ It is more 
theological than that of Professor Huxley: 
“ The order of nature is ascertainable by 
our faculties, and our volition counts for 
something in the course of events.” || It 
is similar to that of the ancient Brahmans : 
“ That which cannot be seen by the eye, 
but by which the eye sees, that is Brahma; 
if thou thinkest thou canst know it, then 
thou knowest it very little; it is reached 
only by him who says, ‘Itis! It is!?”’ 
And considering that this formula is very 
nearly what is said also by the fathers of 
the Church, what better formula concordia 
between science and theism could we re- 
quire? For instance, Clemens Alexan- 
drinus (A.D. 200) echoes St. Paul’s “ Know 
him, sayest thou! rather art known of him,” 
with the confession “ We know not what he 
is, but only what he is not;” Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (A.D. 350) says, **To know God is 
beyond man’s powers;” St. Augustine 
(A.D. 400), “ Rare is the mind that in speak- 
ing of God knows what it means;” John 
of Damascus (A.D. 800), * What is the sub- 
stance of God or how he exists in all 
things, we are Agnostics, and cannot say 
a word;” and in the Middle Ages, Duns 
Scotus (A.D. 1300), “ Is God accessible to 
our reason? I hold that he is not.” ** 


theory? Apparently it was the bare statement of the 
unthinkable fact that ‘‘something is.” The essence of 
atheism I take to consist in the single dogma of self- 
—— as itself sufficient to constitute a theory of 
things. 

* Strauss: Der alte und der neue Glaube (4th ed. 
1873), p. 116. 

- — Gott und Naturwissenschaft (2nd ed. 
1872), P. 14. 

Hs gn Literature and Dogma, p. 306. 

§ J..S. Mill: Essays on Religion, p. 124. Cf. Lucre- 
tius, vi., and Seneca, Nat. Qu. 1. 1. 

! Huxley: Lay Sermons. 

@ The Upanishad: af. Clarke’s Ten Great Religions, 


. 84. 
** Gal. iv. 9; Clem. Alex., Strom. v. 11; Cyr. Jer., 
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It seems then there is a consensus among 
all competent persons, who have ever 
thought deeply on the subject, that the real 
nature of that power which underlies all ex- 
isting things is absolutely unknown to man. 
And it is allowable, therefore, in the last re- 
sort to fall back upon Spinoza’s word “ sub- 
stance; ” and to accept —if charity so re- 
quire —as the common basis for theologi- 
cal reunion, the Agnostic formula, “ Some- 
thing is.” 

But then unless some means be found 
for instantly paralyzing the restless energy 
of human inquiry, the next question is 
inevitable, — What is that something? 
What are its qualities, its attributes? 
How are we to conceive of it? Given (in 
Aristotelian phrase), its odeva, what is its 
mowoTn¢, its moodrn¢,and the rest which go 
to make up its idea? “ Existence” is, 
after all, only one of our three necessary 
forms of thought: “space” and “time” 
are also necessary to our thinking. And 
it is in vain for pure logicians to put 
on papal airs, to forbid the question, to cry 
Non possumus, and to stifle all free think- 
ing. It is useless to say, “We have 
already, with razors of the utmost fineness, 
split and resplit every emergent phenom- 
enon; we have by assiduous devotion to 
the one single and undisturbed function of 
analysis, examined every possible concep- 
tion that man can form, and have discov- 
ered everywhere compound notions, ideas 
that are “impure ” and capable of further 
logical fissure: salvation is only possible 
by the confession that ‘something is ;’ 
there rest and be thankful!” It is all of 
no avail. Maturam expellas furcd —she 
is sure to return in armed revolt, and to 
demand, Who told thee that thou wast 
thus nakedly equipped? Reason is one 
thing ; but imagination is also another. If 
analysis is a power of the human mind, so 
also is synthesis. If you cannot think at 
all without using the one, neither can you 
without employing the other. Take for 
instance a process of the “ purest ” mathe- 
matics, — “ twice six is twelve ;” you were 
taught that probably with an abacus, and 
the ghost of the abacus still lingers in 
your brain. “The square of the hypothe- 
nuse;” you saw that once in a figured 
Euclid, and you learnt thereby to form,any 
number of similar mental figures for your- 
self. No: you may call the methods by 
which mankind think “impure,” or attach 
to them any other derogatory epithet you 
please; but mankind will deride you for 


Cat. Lect. xi. 3; Aug., Confess. xiii. 11; Joh. Dam, 
De Fide Orthod. i. 2; Duns Scotus, In Sent. i. 3. 1+ 
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your pains, and will reply, “ The philoso- 
pher who will only breathe pure oxygen 
will die; he that walks on one leg, and 
declines to use the other, will cut but a 
sorry figure in society; he that uses only 
one eye will never get a stereoscopic view 
of anything. Use, man, the compound 
instrument of knowledge your nature has 
provided for you, —and you will both see 
and live.” Why, even so determined a 
logician as “ Physicus ” is obliged some- 
times to admit that “ this sy#dalic method 
of reasoning is, from the nature of the case, 
the only method of scientific reasoning 
which is available.’* And Professor 
Tyndall, in the November number of an- 
other review, after complaining that “ it 
is against the mythologic scenery of relig- 
ion that science enters her protest,” finds 
himself also obliged to mythologize ; for 
he adds (seven pages further on), “ How 
are we to figure this molecular motion? 
Suppose the leaves to be shaken from a 
birch-tree, .. . and, fo fix the idea, sup- 
pose each leaf,” etc. And so Professor 
Cooke writes : — 


I cannot agree with those who regard the 
wave-theory of light as an established prin- 
ciple of science. . . . There is something 
concerned in the phenomena of light which 
has definite dimensions. We represent these 
dimensions to our imagination as wave-lengths ; 
and we shall find it difficult to think clearly 
upon the subject without the aid of this wave- 
theory.t 


In short, it is obvious that without the 
help of this mythologic, poetic, image- 
forming faculty all our pursuit of truth 
were in vain. And therefore, starting 
from the common basis of a confession 
that “ something is,” we are more than 
justified, we are obeying a necessary law 
of our nature, in asking WHAT that eternal 
substratum of existence is, and with what 
morphologic aid the imagination may best 
present it for our contemplation. 

But here the pure logician may perhaps 
retort, “ You forget that the conceptions 
men form of things are, at their very best, 
nothing more than human and therefore 
relative conceptions. A fly ora fish prob- 
ably sees things differently. And an in- 
habitant of Mercury or Saturn might form 
a conception of the universe bearing little 
resemblance to yours.” $ Quite true; but 


* Examination of Theism, p. 84. 

t Cooke: The New Chemistry (4th ed. 1878), p. 22. 

+ Physicus (p. 143) rides this logical hobby far be- 
yond the confines of the sublime. He demands of the 
theist to show that his ‘*God is something more than 
a mere causal agent which is ‘absolute’ in the gro- 
tesquely restricted sense of being independent of one 
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logicians there, too, would probably be 
heard to complain that, colored by Satur- 
nian or Mercurian relativities, truth was 
sadly impure, and was, in fact, attained by 
no one but themselves. Nay, in those 
other worlds priests of logic might be 
found so wrapped in superstition as to 
launch epithets of contempt on all who 
approached to puncture their inflated falla- 
cies; and who devoutly believed that a 
syllogism did ot contain a fetitio prin- 
cipii neatly wrapped up in its own prem- 
ises, and an induction was of an applica- 
tion of a pre-existing general idea but a 
downright discovery of absolute truth. If 
from such afflictions we on earth are free, 
it is because the common sense of man- 
kind declares itself serenely content with 
the relative and the human ; because, while 
fully aware (from our schoolboy days) that 
all our faculties — reason among the rest 
—are limited and earthly, we have faith 
that “all is well” in mind, as it certainly 
is in matter; and because we smile at the 
simplicity of our modern wranglers who 
can only analyze down as far as “ SOME- 
THING,” when their Buddhist masters two 
thousand years ago had dug far deeper, — 
viz. to NOTHING : — 


The mind of the supreme Buddha is swift, 
quick, piercing ; because he is infinitely “ pure.” 
Nirwana is the destruction of all the elements 
of existence. The being who is “purified” 
knows that there is no Ego, no self; all the 
afflictions connected with existence are over- 
come; all the principles of existence are an- 
nihilated : and that annihilation is Nirwana.* 


The Churchman, therefore, holds him- 
self so far justified in claiming the modern 
atheist as his ally. They are at least trav- 
elling both together on the high road which 
leads from a destructive nihilism towards 
a constructive religion. Only the atheist 
has thought it his duty to go back again to 
the beginning, and to measure industri- 
ously the same ground that the Church 
had gone over just two thousand four 
hundred years ago, when the great “ Some- 
thing is” addressed itself to man through 
Moses in the word “I am” or Jehovah 
(Absolute Existence). ¢ 

But perhaps the pure logician may at- 
tempt another reply. Finding us not in 
the least disconcerted by hearing, once 
again, the familiar truth that all our facul- 
ties are limited, he may attempt to shatter 
our serenity by an announcement of a 


petty race of creatures with an ephemeral experience of 
what is going on in one tiny corner of the universe.” 

* Hardy: Eastern Monachism, p. 291. 

t Exod. vi. 3. - 
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more novel kind. He may say, not only 
is the imagery with which you clothe, 
represent, and conceive the self-existent 
merely relative and human, but — far more 
damning fact— it is all a development. 
It has all grown with the growth of your 
race. Environment and heredity have sup- 
plied you with all your forms of thought. 
Even your “conscience is nothing more 
than an organized body of certain psycho- 
logical elements which, by long inheritance, 
have come to inform us by way of intuitive 
feeling how we should act for the benefit 
of society.” * 

Be it so. The proof has not yet been 
made out. But since these evolution doc- 
trines are (as Dr. Newman would say) “in 
the air,” it is more consonant to the ruling 
ideas which at present dominate our imag- 
ination to conceive things in this way. In- 
deed, to a large and increasing number of 
Churchmen the evolution hypothesis ap- 
pears, not only profoundly interesting, but 
probably true. They find there nothing 
to shake their faith, and a good deal to 
confirm it. Man is what he is, in what- 
ever way he may have become so. And 
how atheists can persuade themselves that 
this beautiful theory of the divine method 
helps their denial of a deity, the modern 
school of theologians is at a loss to un- 
derstand. For the cosmic force whom 
Christians worship has, from the very be- 
ginning, been represented to them, not as 
a fickle, but as a continuous and a law- 
abiding energy. ‘My Father worketh 
hitherto,” said Christ. “ Not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground” without his ¢cogni- 
zance. “The very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” “In him we live and move 
and have our being.” Pictorial expres- 
sions, no doubt. But what words could 
more clearly indicate the unbroken conti- 
nuity of causation in nature than these 
texts from the Christian Scripture? And 
it is surely the establishment of a continu- 
ous, as distinct from an intermittent, agency 
in nature which forms the leading point of 
interest both to science and to the Church, 
at the present day, as against a shallow 
deism. If, therefore, man’s imaginative 
and moral faculties, as we know them now, 
are a development from former and lower 
— yes, even from savage, from bestial, from 
material — antecedents, what is that to 
us? Of man’s logical powers the self- 
same thing has to be said. Why then 
should logic give itself such mighty airs of 
superiority and forget its equally humble 
origin? How does it affect the truthful- 


* Physicus, p. 31. 
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ness in relation to man, and the trustwor- 
thiness for all practical purposes, of our 
image-forming faculties, that it is what itis 
only after long evolution, and that the race 
had a foetal period as well as the individual ? 

The upshot, then, of the whole discus- 
sion is surely this. The absolute is con- 
fessedly inconceivable by man. All our 
mental faculties are in the same category: 
they are all finite, relative, imperfect. But 
then they are suited to our present devel- 
opment and environment. Faith in them 
is therefore required, and a bold, mascu- 
line use of them all. For in nature, as in 
grace, *‘ God hath not given us the spirit of 
fear, but of power and of love and of a 
sound mind.”* If, then, there are ques- 
tions into which mere analytic reasoning 
cannot enter, if logic is powerless, for in- 
stance, before a musical score, and is 
struck dumb before the self-devotion of 
Thermopylz, or the unapproachable self- 
sacrifice of Calvary, by what right are we 
forbidden to employ these other faculties 
which help us, and whose constructive 
help brings joy and health and_ peace 
to our minds? The many-colored poet- 
ical aspect of things is, assuredly, no less 
“pure” and far more interesting than 
the washed-out and colorless zero reached 
by interminable analysis. The colored 
sunlight is no less “ pure,” and it reveals a 
great deal more of truth, than “the pale 
moon’s watery beams.” And so we ven- 
ture to predict that a constructive Chris- 
tianity which, toAvuépw¢ wai roAvtpérwe, re- 
veals the cosmic force and unity to the 
millions of men, will ever hold its own 
against a merely destructive Buddhism, 
whether ancient or modern ; and, long after 
pure logic has said its last word and — 
with a faint cry, “ Something perhaps is” 
— has evaporated into Nirwana, will con- 
tinue its thrice-blessed efforts to rear a pal- 
ace of human thought, will handle with 
reserve and dignity the best results of all 
the sciences, and will integrate (with cour- 
age and not despair) the infinite contribu- 
tions of all phenomena into a theology of 
practical utility to the further evolution of 
the human race. 

For evolution there has certainly been. 
And in spite of all that has been said to 
the contrary,t the moral atmosphere which 


* 2 Tim. i. 7. 

+ Draper: The Conflict between Science and Relig- 
ion. New York, 1873. This otherwise admirable 
work is disfigured throughout by a prejudice against 
religion, as a factor in human progress, which is almost 
childish. The learned author surely forgets his own 
words, ‘‘ No one can spend a large part of his life in 
teaching science, without partaking of that love of im- 





partiality and truth which philosophy incites.” (P. ix.) 
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has from age to age rendered mental prog: 
ress possible has been, for the most part, 
engendered by religion, and, above all, by 
the confidence, peace, and brotherhood 
preached by the Christian Church. No 
doubt religion was cradled amid gross 
superstitions ; and only by great and per- 
jlous transitions has it advanced from the 
lower to the higher. It was a great step 
from the fetish and the teraphim to the 
animal and plant symbols of Egypt and 
Assyria. It was another great step to 
Baal, the blazing sun, and Moloch, wielder 
of drought and sunstroke, and Agni, 
friendly comrade of the hearth. But when 
astronomy and physics had reached suff- 
cient growth to master all these wonders, 
and to predict the solstices and the 
eclipses, then the fulness of times had 
come once more; and now the greatest 
religious transition was accomplished that 
the human race -has ever seen—a transi- 
tion from the physical, and the brutal, and 
the astral to the human and the moral, in 
man’s search after a true(or the to him 
truest possible) representation of the in- 
finite forces at play around him. In 
Abraham the Hebrew —the man who 
made the great transition —this impor- 
tant advance is typified for the Semitic 
races; for others, the results only are seen 


in the Olympian conceptions of Hesiod 


and Homer. For here we have, at last, 
the nature-forces presided over and con- 
trolled after a really human fashion. 
Crude, and only semi-moral, after all, as 
was this earliest humanizing effort; still 
human it was, — not mechanical nor bestial. 
And it opened the way for Socrates to 
bring down philosophy, too, from heaven 
to earth, for Plato to discuss the mental 
processes in man, and apply them (writ 
large) to the processes of nature, and for 
Moses to elaborate with a divine sagacity 
a completely organized society, saturated 
through every fibre with this one idea, — 
the unity of all the nature-forces, great and 
small, and their government, not by hap- 
hazard, or malignity, or fate, but by what 
we mencall LAW. “ Thou hast given them 
a law which shall not be broken.” For 
this word “ law ” distinctly connotes ration- 
ality. It implies a quality akin to, and 
therefore expressible in terms of, human 
reason. Its usage on every page of every 
book of science means that; and repudi- 
ates therefore, by anticipation, the dismal 
invitations to scientific despair with which 
the logicians 4 outrance are now So press- 
ingly obliging-us. 

This grand transition then, once made, 
all else became easy. The human imag- 
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ination, the poetic or plastic power lodged 
in our brain, after many failures, had now 
at last got on the high road which led 
straight to the goal. Redemption had 
come; it only needed to be unfolded to its 
utmost capabilities. Dull fate, dumb, 
sullen, and impracticable, had been re- 
nounced as infra-human and unworthy. 
Let stocks and stones in the mountains and 
the forests be ruled by it; not free, glad, 
and glorious men! Brute, bestial instinet 
also had been renounced, as contemptible 
and undivine in the highest degree. And 
so, at last, the culminating point was at- 
tained. The human-divine of Asiatic 
speculation, and the divinely-human of 
European philosophy, met and coalesced ; 
and from that wedlock emerged Christian- 
ity. The “something is” of mere bald 
analytic reasoning had become clothed by 
the imagination with that perfect human 
form and character than which nothing 
known to man is higher; and that very 
manhood, which is nowadays so loudly 
asserted by positivists and atheists to be 
the most divine thing known to science, 
was precisely the form in which the new 
religion preached that the great exterior 
existence, the “something is,” the awful “I 
AM,” can alone be presented intelligibly to 
man. For “No man shall see Jehovah 
and live,” says the Old Testament: “ No 
man hath seen God at any time,” says 
the New Testament; the Son of Man, who 
is elg tov KoArov Tod matpd¢ — projected on 
the bosom of the absolute “I am” —he 
hath declared him. 

Of this language in St. John’s Gospel, it 
is obvious that Hegel’s doctrine, — echoed 
afterwards by Comte and the Positivists, 
—is a sort of variation set in a lower key. 
In humanity, said he, the divine idea 
emerges from the material and the bestial 
into the self-conscious. Humanity pre- 
sents us with the best we can ever know of 
the divine. In “the Son of Man” that 
SOMETHING which lies behind, and which 
no man can attain to, becomes incarnate, 
visible, imaginable. But it cannot surely 
be meant by these philosophers that in the 
sons of men ¢faken at haphazard the 
Divinity, the great Cosmic Unknown, is 
best presented to us. It cannot possibly 
be maintained that in the Chinese swarm- 
ing on their canals, in the hideous savages 
of Polynesia, or in the mobs of our great 
European capitals, the “something is” 
can be effectively studied, idealized, adored. 
No, it were surely a truer statement that 
humanity concentrated in its very purest 
known form, and refined as much as may 
be from all its animalism, were the clear 
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lens (as it were) through which to contem- 
plate the great Cosmic Power beyond. It 
is therefore a SON of man, and not the 
ordinary sons of men, that we require to 
aid our minds and uplift our aspirations. 
Mankind is hardly to be saved from retro- 
grade evolution by superciliously looking 
round upon a myriad of mediocre realities. 
It must be helped on, if at all, by a new 
variety in our species sudderly putting 
forth in our midst, attracting wide atten- 
tion, securing descendants, and offering an 
ideal, a goal in advance, towards which 
effort and conflict shall tend. We must 
be won over from our worldly lusts and 
our animal propensities by engaging our 
hearts on higher objects. We must learn 
a lesson in practical morals from the youth 
who is redeemed from rude boyhood and 
coarse selfishness by love. We must 
allow the latent spark of moral desire to 
be fanned into a flame and, by the enkin- 
dling admiration of a human beauty above 
the plane of character hitherto attained by 
man, to consume away the animal dross 
and prepare for new environments that 
may be in store for us. What student 
does not know how the heat of Jove for 
truth not yet attained breaks up a heap of 
prejudices and fixed ideas, and gives a sort 
of molecular instability to the mind, pre- 
paring it for the most surprising’ transfor- 
mations? Who has not observed the de- 
velopment of almost a new eye for color, 
or a new ear for refinements in sound, by 
the mere constant presentation of a higher 
zsthetic ideal? And just in the same way, 
who that knows anything of mankind can 
have failed to perceive that the only suc- 
cessful method by which character is per- 
manently improved is by employing the 
force of example, by accumulating on the 
conscience reiterated touches of a new 
moral color, and by bringing to bear from 
above the power of an acknowledged ideal, 
and (if possible) from around the simulta- 
neous influence of a similarly affected en- 
vironment ? 

Baptize now all these truths, translate 
them into the ordinary current language of 
the Church, and you have simply neither 
more nor less than the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. And as carbon is carbon, whether 
it be presented as coal or as diamond, so 
are these high and man-redeeming verities, 
— about the inscrutable “I am,” and his 
intelligible presentment in a strangely 
unique SON OF MAN, and the transmut- 
ing agency of a brotherhood saturated with 
his spirit and pledged to keep his pres- 
ence ever fresh and effective — verities 
still, whether they take on homely and 
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practical, or dazzling and scientific forms. 
And the foolish man is surely he who, ed- 
ucated enough to know better, scorns the 
lowly form, and is pedantic enough to sug- 
gest the refinements of the lecture-room 
as suitable for the rough uses of everyday 
life. A man of sense will rather say, Let 
us by all means retain and — with insight 
and trust —employ the homely traditional 
forms of these sublime truths ; let us for- 
bear, in charity for others, to weaken their 
influence, “we | so to cut away the lower 
rounds of the very ladder by which we our- 
selves ascended ; and let us too, in mercy 
to our own health of character, decline to 
stand aloof from the world of common 
men, or to relegate away among the lumber 
of our lives the érea gwvdvra ovvérovowy that 
we leart.t of simple saintly lips in child- 
hood. Rather, as the SON OF MAN hath 
bidden us, we will “ bring out of our treas- 
ures things both new and old ; ” will remem- 
ber, as Aquinas taught, that “ zova nomina 
antiguam fidem de Deo significant;” and 
will carry out in practice that word well 
spoken in good season, “It is not by re- 
jecting what is formal, but by interpreting 
it, that we advance in true spirituality.” * 


II. On the other hand, if men of sci- 
ence are to be won back to the Church, 
and the widening gulf is to be bridged over 
which threatens nowadays the destruction 
of all that we hold dear, — it cannot be too 
often or too earnestly repeated, Zhe Church 
must not part company with the world 
she ts commissioned to evangelize. She 
must awake both from her Renaissance 
and her medieval dreams. To turn over 
on her uneasy couch, and try by conscious 
effort to dream those dreams again, when 
daylight is come and all the house is fully 
astir, this surely were the height of faith- 
less folly. An animating time of action is 
come, a day requiring the best exercise of 
skill and knowledge and moral courage. 
Shall we hear within the camp, at sucha 
moment as this, a treasonable whisper go 
round, “ By one act of mental suicide we 
may contrive to escape all further exer- 
tion; science is perplexing, history is full 
of doubts, psychology spins webs too fine 
for our self-indulgence even to think of. 
Why not make believe very hard to have 
found an infallible oracle, and determine 
once for all to desert our post and /w- 
rare in verba magistri?” It is true that 
history demonstrates beyond a doubt that 
Jesus and his apostles knew nothing of 
any such contrivance. But neter mind! 


* The Patience of Hope, p. 70. 
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“A Catholic who should adhere to the 
testimony of history, when it appears to 
contradict the Church, would be guilty not 
merely of treason and heresy, but of apos- 
tasy.”* Yes, of treason to Rome, but of 
faithful and courageous loyalty to Christ. 
“TI am the truth,” said Christ. “The 
truth shall make you free.” Speak the 
truth in love, prove all things, hold fast 
that which is true, said his apostles. How 
can it ever be consonant to his will that 
the members of his brotherhood should 
consdire together to make believe that 
white is black at the bidding of any man 
on earth? The Church of England, at 
any rate, has no such treason to answer 
for. Her doctrinal canons, by distinctly 
asserting that even “general councils may 
err and have erred,” and by a constant ap- 
peal to ancient documents, universally ac- 
cepted, but capable of ever-improving 
interpretation, have averted the curse of a 
sterile traditionalism. No new light is at 
any time inaccessible to her. Every his- 
torical truth is treasured, every literary 
discussion is welcome, every scientific dis- 
covery finds at last a place amid her sys- 
tem. Time and patience are, of course, 
required to rearrange and harmonize all 
things together, new and old; and a claim 


is rightly made that new “ truths ” should 
first be substantiated as such, before they 
are incorporated into so vast and wide- 
spread an engine of popular education as 


hers. But, with this proviso, “ Theology 
accepts every certain conclusion of physi- 
cal science as man’s unfolding of God’s 
book of nature.” ¢ It is, therefore, most 
unwise, if any of her clergy pose them- 
selves as hostile to new discoveries, 
whether in history, literature, or science. 
It may be natural to take’up such an atti- 
tude; and a certain impatience and resent- 
ment at the wzanner in which these things 
are often paraded, in the crudest forms 
and before an unprepared public, may be 
easily condoned by all candid men. But 
such an attitude of suspicion and hostility 
between “things old” and “things new” 
goes far beyond the commission to “ ban- 
ish and drive away all strange and errone- 
ous doctrines contrary to God’s word.” 
For this commission requires proof, and 
not surmise, that they are erroneous; and 
the Church has had experience, over and 
over again, how easy and how disastrous 
it is to banish from the door an unwelcome 
guest, who was, perhaps, nothing less than 


* Abbé Martin. 
t Dr. Pusey: University Sermon, November, 1878. 
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an angelindisguise. Thestory of Galileo 
will never cease, while the world lasts, to 
cause the enemies of the Church to blas- 
pheme. Yet of late years it has been hon- 
estly confessed by divines that “the oldest 
and the youngest of the natural sciences, 
astronomy and geology, so far from being 
dangerous, . . . seem providentially des- 
tined to engage the present century so 
powerfully, that the ideal majesty of infi- 
nite time and endless space might coun- 
teract a low and narrow materialism.” * 
This experience ought not to be thrown 
away. No one, who has paid a serious 
attention to the progress of the modern 
sciences, can entertain a doubt that all the 
really substantiated discoveries which have 
been supposed to contravene Christianity 
do in reality only deepen its profundity 
and emphasize its indispensable necessity 
for man. Never before, in all the history 
of mankind, has the Deity seemed so aw- 
ful, so remote from man, so mighty in the 
tremendous forces that he wields, so ma- 
jestic in the permanence and tranquillity of 
his resistless will. Never before has man 
realized his own excessive smallness and 
impotence; his inability to destroy — 
much more, to create — one atom or mole- 
cule; his dependence for life, for thought, 
for character even, on the material envi- 
ronment of which he once thought himself 
the master. The forces of nature, then, 
have become to him once more, as in the 
infancy of his race, almost a terror. And 
poised midway, for a few eventful hours, 
between an infinite past of which he knows 
a little and an infinite future of which he 
knows nothing, he is tempted to despair of 
himself and of his little planet, and in child- 
ish petulance to complain, “My whilom 
conceit is broken; there is nothing else to 
live for.” And amid these foolish despairs, 
a voice is heard which says, “ Have faith in 
Gop! have hope in Christ! have love to 
man! Knowledge of this tremendous 
substratum of all being it is not for man 
to have: his knowledge is confined to phe- 
nomena and to very human (but sufficient) 
conceptions of the so-called laws by which 
they all cohere. But these three qualities 
are moral, not intellectual, virtues. For 
the Church never teaches that God can be 
scientifically known; she never offers cer- 
tainty and sight, but only “ hope,” in many 
an ascending degree; she does not say 
that God is a man, a person like one of us, 
—that were indeed perversely to misun- 
derstand her subtle terminology, — but 


* Kalisch : On Genesis, p. 43. 
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only a MAN has appeared, when the time 
was ripe for him, in whom that awful and 
tremendous Existence has shown us some- 
thing of his ideas, has made intelligible to 
us (as it were by a word to the listening 
ear) what we may venture to call his 
“ mind ” towards us, and has invited us — 
by the simple expedient of giving our 
heart’s loyalty to this most lovable Son of 
man —to reach out peacefully to higher 
evolutions, and to commit that indestruc- 
tible force, our life, to him in serene well- 
doing to the brotherhood among whom his 
spirit works, and whose welfare he accounts 
his own. 

Is not this Aumanizing of the great Ex- 
istence, for mora! and practical utility, and 
this #tterance (so to speak) of yet another 
creative word in the ascending scale of 
continuous development, and this socza/liz- 
ing of his sweet beneficent spirit in a 
brotherhood as wide as the world, pre- 
cisely the religion most adapted to accord 
with modern science ? 

Yet no one can listen to ordinary ser- 
mons, no one can open popular books of 
piety or of doctrine, without feeling the 
urgent need there is among Churchmen 
for a higher appreciation of the majestic 
infinitude of Gop. Itis true that, in these 
cases, it is the multitude and not the high- 
ly educated few who are addressed; and 
that, even among that multitude, there are 
none so grossly ignorant as to compare the 
Trinity to “ three Lord Shaftesburys,” and 
not many so childish as to picture “one 
Almighty descending into hell to pacify 
another.” * Such petulance is reserved 
for men of the highest intellectual gifts, 
who — whether purposely or ignorantly, it 
is hard to say — have stooped to provide 
their generation with a comic theology of 
the Christian Church. But, after all, it is 
impossible not to feel that the shadows of 
a well-loved past are lingering too long 
over a present that might be bright with 
joyous sunshine; that the subtleties of the 
schoolmen are too long allowed to darken 
the air with pointless and antiquated weap- 
ons ; that the Renaissance, with its literary 
fanaticism, still reigns over the whole do- 
main of Christian book-lore; and that the 
crude conceptions of the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy have never yet, among ecclesiastics, 
been thoroughly dislodged or replaced by 
the far more magnificent revelations of the 
modern telescope. It is not asserted that 
no percolation of “things new” is going 


* M. Arnold: Literature, etc. (1873), p. 306. Spen- 
cer: Sociology (7th ed. 1878), p. 208. 
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on. Itis not denied that as in the first 
century a change in ideas about the priest- 
hood carried with it a change in the whole 
religious system of which that formed the 
axis,* so now a change in ideas about the 
earth’s position in space demands a very 
skilful and patient readjustment of all our 
connected ideas. But sucha readjustment 
of the old Semitic faith was effected, in 
the first century, by St. Paul; and there is 
no reason to think that the Church is une- 
qual to similar tasks now. And in this 
country especially there is an established 
and organized Ecclesia docens which prob- 
ably never had its equal in all Church 
history for the literary and scientific emi- 
nence of its leading members. For such 
a society to despair of readjusting its the- 
ology to contemporary science, or idly to 
stand by while others effect the junction, 
were indeed a disgraceful and incredible 
treason; so incredible that — until it be 
proved otherwise — no amount of vituper- 
ation or unpopularity should induce any 
reflecting Englishman to render that work 
impossible by allowing his Church to be 
trampled down, and its time-honored frame- 
work to be given up as a spoil to chaos. 

But there is yet another element in this 
question, which binds the Church of Christ 
to give to its solution the very closest and 
most indefatigable attention. It is this: 
that from every science there arises nowa- 
days a cry like that addressed to Jesus 
himself when on earth, — “ Lord, help 
me!” Itis not as if atheism were satis- 
fied with itself. In the pages of the /Va- 
tional Reformer and similar organs of 
aggressive free-thought we are amused 
with the buoyant audacity of the “ young 
idea.” Yet even there we find many a 
passage which calls forth the sincerest 
sympathy. ‘Take, for instance, the follow- 
ing :— 

There are few reflective persons who have 
not been, now and again, impressed with awe 
as they looked back on the past of humanity. 
. . . It is then that we see the grandest illus- 
trations of that unending necessity under 
which, it would seem, man labors, the neces- 
sity of abandoning ever and again the heritage 
of his fathers, . . . of continually leaving be- 
hind him the citadel of faith and peace, raised 
by the piety of the past, for an atmosphere of 
tumult and denial. . . . Whatever may be our 
present conclusions about Christianity, we 
cannot too often remember that it has been 
one of the most important factors in the life 
of mankind.t 


* Heb. vii. 12. 
t Bradlaugh’s National Reformer, October 6, 1873. 
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This is touching enough — though per- 
haps the stolid aggressiveness which 
knows, as yet, no relentings is really a far 
more tragic spectacle. But there are other 
lamentations, uttered of late years by dis- 
tinguished atheists, which might move a 
heart of stone, much more should stir the 
energies of every Christian teacher — 
himself at peace — to seek by any sacrifice 
of his own ease or settled preconceptions 
an eirenicon, a method of conciliation, 
an opening for a mutual confession of need- 
less estrangement and provocation. 


Does that new philosophy of history which 
destroys the Christian philosophy of it afford 
an adequate basis for such a reconstruction of 
the ideal as is required? Candidly we must 
reply, “ Not yet.” ... Very far are we from 
being the first who have experienced the 
agony of discovered delusion. . . . Well may 
despair almost seize on one who has been, not 
in name only but in very truth, a Christian, 
when that incarnation which had given him in 
Christ an ever-living brother and friend is 
found to be but an old myth [of Osiris] with a 
new life in it.* 


The most serious trial through which society 
can pass is encountered in the exuviation of 
its religious restraints.t 


Never in the history of man has so terrific a 
calamity befalle. the race, as that which all 
who look may mv behold advancing as a 
deluge, black with destruction, resistless in 
might, uprooting our most cherished hopes, 
engulfing our most precious creed, and bury- 
ing our highest life in mindless desolation. 
The floodgates of infidelity are open, and 
atheism overwhelming is upon us. ... Man 
has become, in a new sense, the measure of 
the universe; and in this, the latest and most 
appalling of his soundings, indications are re- 
turned from the infinite voids of space and 
time that his intelligence, with all its noble 
capacities for love and adoration, is yet alone 
— destitute of kith or kin in all this universe 
of being. . .-. Forasmuch as I am far from 
being able to agree with those who affirm that 
the twilight doctrine of the “new faith” is a 
desirable substitute for the waning splendor of 
“the old,”? Iam not ashamed to confess that, 
with this virtual negation of Gop, the uni- 
verse to me has lost its soul of loveliness. 
And when at times I think, as think at times I 
must, of the appalling contrast between the 
hallowed glory of that creed which once was 
mine and the lonely mystery of existence as 
now I find it, — at such times 1 shall ever feel 


* Stuart Glennie: In the Morning Land (1873), pp. 
29, 378, 431. = 

: Draper: Science and Religion (11th ed. 1878), p. 
328. 
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it impossible to avoid the sharpest pang of 
which my nature is susceptible.* 


It is well that Churchmen should be 
aware of this state of things; and espe- 
cially that the clergy, when they are tempted 
to have their fling (secure from all reply) 
against the so-called “infidel,” should bear 
in mind how often the bravery of defiant 
arrogance is a mere mask to cover a sink- 
ing heart. For pity’s sake, therefore, as 
well as for their own sake, the clergy 
should guard against two gross but com- 
mon mistakes: (1) the mistake of abusing 
modern science, and depreciating its un- 
questionable difficulties in relation to the 
established theology; (2) the still more 
fatal blunder of trusting to worn-out tactics 
and to the “artillery” of Jonathan and 
David for the reduction of these modern 
earthworks. “To the Greeks became I 
as a Greek,” said St. Paul. And so must 
the minister of Christ in these days make 
up his mind ‘to bring home the gospel to 
his own countrymen, with all their faults 
and peculiarities ; and to the Englishmen 
of the nineteenth century must become an 
Englishman of the nineteenth century, 
that he “ may by all means save some.” 

But no success will be obtained, unless 
Churchmen will remember that the vast 
domains recently conquered by science 
are (practically speaking) assured and cer- 
tain conquests. They are no encroach- 
ment, but a rightful “revindication” of 
scientific territory. And, accepted in a 
friendly spirit, harmonized with skill and 
boldness, and consecrated (not cursed) in 
the Master’s name, they bid fair to become 
a new realm whereon his peace-bringing 
banner may be right royally unfolded, and 
where, even in our own day, the beginning 
of a permanent unity may certainly be 
effected. And this must be attempted by 
a brave and telling proclamation. of the 
great Christian doctrines, — that the awful 
self-existent “I AM” is none other than 
“our Father in heaven;” that Christ, the 
blameless Son of Man, is the best image 
of his person; and that his pure Spirit, 
brooding over the turbid chaos of human 
society, offers the surest means and pledge 
of a future cosmos, where “life” may 
perhaps transcend these baffling veils of 
space and time, and, in forms “undreamed 
of by our philosophy,” display the bound- 
less riches of nature and of God. 

G. H. CuRTEIS. 


* Physicus: On Theism, pp. 51, 63, 114. 
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CHAPTER V. 
(continued) 


FISHERS were sure to be abroad this 
afternoon, and as Unah looked, an indi- 
vidual specimen in his long boots, with 
his basket on his back, and his rod delib- 
erately lashing the water, came in sight, 
half wading, half leaping from point to 
point. 

But it was no fisher to the river born 
who sprang on the rocking stone where 
the bent alder drooped into the stream, 
and with his reeling footing, made as if 
he were about to attempt a wider spring 
in order to reach another stone partly 
under water on this occasion, and slip- 
pery by reason of its wet and inequal sur- 
face. For within the bounds of that leap 
lay the Clerk’s Pool —the nearest to bot- 
tomlessness, the most laden with deadly 
peril and haunted by tragic memories of 
all the hidden holes in the Fearn. 

The imminent danger of the fisher who 
in ignorance proposed such a feat, was at 
once present to Unah, causing her to 
start up, and—though she was so pain- 
fully shy a girl that she could not, accord- 
ing to Laura Hopkins, enter a room full 
of company without betraying her mau- 
vaise honte —to make as much din as her 
soft young voice could compass by call- 
ing out loudly to a man and a stranger, 
“Oh! don’t go there; it is not safe.” 
Her cry reached its object. She arrested 
the fisher, who drew back and looked 
round in surprise, balancing himself with 
difficulty as his gaze fell on an eminent- 
ly girlish figure with dainty Amazonian 
touches in her dress, standing in the check- 
ered light among the birch-trees behind 
him, and forbidding his further progress. 

The wondering’ glance which rested on 
Unah did not yet rouse her to trepida- 
tion and discomfiture, because her timid- 
ity was swallowed up for the moment in 
the crying necessity of interposing to save 
a fellow-creature’s life. The look came 
from a young man not above a year older 
than herself, little more than a lad, but such 
a manly lad as a robust race and a course 
of public school and university life have 
bred often enough in England. He was 
well grown in height. His shoulders 
were already expanding in stalwart pro- 
portions. His arms had rowed in many a 
boat-race as well as wielded no end of bats. 





His legs had kicked a hundred footballs. 
His hair, of the same brown tint as 
Donald of Drumchatt’s, in place of lying 
in soft thin waves, clung in close thick 
crispness under the Glengarry cap he 
had assumed. His square forehead — the 
only gleam of whiteness in the tanned face, 
matched the square jaw, and had some- 
thing in harmony also with the well-opened, 
dark-blue eyes, the composite, slightly 
short and blunt nose, the mouth that was 
still apt to pout a little like a frank, wil- 
ful, foolish boy’s or girl’s mouth, but which 
was already beginning to be veiled with 
the light-brown down of a beard, not so 
universal an adjunct to a young man’s face 
fifteen years ago as it is to-day. 

He was at once so youthful and so in- 
stinct with power, endurance, and daring, 
that he might have been a David gone out 
to fight single-handed with the lion and the 
bear for the lambs of his flock, or to ac- 
cept the challenge of the giant Goliath for 
the glory of his God and the honor of the 
army of Israel. But even the kingly shep- 
herd boy was hardly likely to have shown 
the ease and self-command which have no 
insolence in them — nay, which may be as 
modest as they are manly —and that are 
not the least valuable acquisitions of lads 
trained among a multitude of their equals, 
and accustomed to mix from their earliest 
youth with the most cultivated society of 
their generation. 

Unah did not see all these items at the 
first moment or for many moments. She 
was only conscious of the presence of a 
stranger, a gentleman, a young man who 
was not yet so entirely out of danger of his 
life as to awaken her to the enormity of 
preventing his purpose by addressing him. 

“] beg your pardon,” called back the 
fisher, with a hasty effort to take off the 
Glengarry as a recognition of Unah’s sex 
and ladyhood, but which the tottering of 
the stone under him made such.a tremu- 
lous failure that he was forced to smile 
instead. “ Why mayn’t I gothere?” The 
question was asked with a shade of lively 
scorn and impatience —only restrained by 
the fact that he was speaking to a girl, a 
lady, and in the tone of one who was not 
accustomed to be stopped by obstacles. 
“T wish to ascend the river,” and he 
pointed out as he spoke that the rocks 
rose sheer from the pool, and that there 
was no road which skirted it. “I have 
got liberty to fish here, from the inn- 
keeper at the Ford.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Unah meekly, “but 
you must not attempt to cross the Clerk’s 
Pool—the deepest in the Fearn —the 
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bodies of those drowned there are never 
recovered.” It was a grisly enough reason 
for her prohibition, spoken in all simplicity 
and with perfect good faith. But still the 
fisher hesitated, and looked longingly 
across the dark cauldron, on the surface 
of which was a slightly seething scum 
which might have belonged to witches’ 
broth. 

Unah thought in an agony, would he in- 
sist on getting himself drowned before her 
eyes, and according to her tale disappear- 
ing forever ? 

“Tf you will come up the bank you can 
reach the water again fartheron. 1’ll show 
you the way,” she said, always more im- 
ploringly, and even sliding half-way down 
the bank and holding out her hand to the 
stranger, who had no choice save to grasp 
it, though in doing so he felt, bold as he 
was, his nerves beginning to tingle. The 
adventure was so odd, while it was also a 
little ludicrous and mortifying to his inde- 
pendence and helpfulness. 

He could not at all understand the sub- 
missive subordination and obligation to 
serve him which belonged to Unah’s in- 
veterate girlhood and to what had been its 
discipline. He had not known such girl- 
hood, he had not imagined it; indeed, 
being what he was, and only coming in 
contact with the very different girls and 
women with whom he had been acquainted, 
he had not thought much of girls of any 
kind, and had never been in subjection to 
them. That a girl should efface herself, 
and think only of assisting a young fellow 
who was in his own opinion perfectly able 
to take care of himself, was somewhat be- 
yond the lad’s comprehension at the pres- 
ent stage of his existence. 

But he did not fail to remark that no 
sooner did Unah get her will and become 
his guide to another reach of the river, 
than, as she walked along by his side, a 
tide of shyness came over her and over- 
whelmed her with a trouble to which he as 
aman and a gentleman must do nothing 
toadd. He was perfectly cool except for 
the incipient tingling of his nerves at the 
peculiarity of the situation; and he turned 
about in his mind what he could say to set 
his companion at ease and cause her to 
forget that she had stepped forward to 
warn and instruct him. He magnani- 
mously forgave her for doing so. He was 
fundamentally good-natured and courteous, 
well endowed —in the best sense —as a 
Cantab and ex-public school-boy. In proof 
of it, he had sympathy with that plague of 
shyness which he himself had never expe- 
rienced. And all this was in the teeth of 





the fact that he had been a spoilt child of 
fortune, and was not old enough to have 
had much chance yet of undoing the spoil- 
ing. 

ie he cudgelled his brain for a speech 
that should be consolingly respectful and 
vague, he kept glancing at Unah moving 
along in blushing silence by his side; it 
was as if she had dropped from the sunny 
afternoon skies among the trees and bushes 
under the “ lofty wa’s ” of a region entirely 
foreign to him, and bewildering from its 
novelty. She was the jolliest, stunningest, 
frightenedst little customer in her brown 
jacket, blue and white collar, and black 
necktie, he said at first to himself in that 
gross affectation of homeliness of speech 
which distinguishes the public-school boy. 
And then, as those loveliest blushes of a 
fair, pale, young face yielded, in Unah’s 
profoundness of affront at the liberty she 
had taken, to a tint still more that of the 
lily than was usual to her, her companion, 
young and thoughtless as he was, caught 
some faint reflection of the spell which lay 
in the utter simplicity of the ruffled sheaf 
of auburn hair, the delicate purity of the 
clear, colorless, rounded cheek, and the 
spiritual depths yet to be plumbed in the 
dusky grey of the eyes, which had been 
raised eagerly to his, but were now fixed 
steadfastly on the ground. 

The lad had a rampant imagination, as 
well as an acquired fund of matter-of-fact- 
ness and practicality which were contin- 
ually striving to stamp down the natural 
quality as “bosh,” without being always 
successful in the contest. He was already 
struggling against and seeking to overmas- 
ter the fascination of his first experience of 
a land within his own highly civilized and 
commercial country, where the conditions 
of life were fresher and simpler, where it 
was only the other day that romance had 
been possible. He now colored violently 
and recoiled from what struck him on 
second thoughts as his coarse definition of 
Unah. He began to describe her anew to 
himself as he walked beside her. She was 
the sweetest half-wild nymph that ever 
made a favored wood her home. She was 
a delightful version of Wordsworth’s High- 
land girl grown shy, because she had 
merged into a young lady and been pes- 
tered by the conventionalities of society. 

All the time it was highly necessary that 
he should say something to release the 
nymph from her thraldom of awkwardness. 

He could think of nothing more to the 
purpose than a tame reference to the scanty 
contents of the basket on his back. 

“I have not had great luck in my morn- 
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ing’s sport,” he ventured to break the 
silence. 

Though that silence was becoming a 
crushing incubus, Unah started at its dis- 
turbance, and at the call for her to return 
a civil and rational answer to his observa- 
tion. She was not more fortunate than he 
had been in her reply to his trite and ego- 
tistical remark. 

“I thought the weather was good for 
fishing,’ she stammered; “ my father 
brought in a better basket than that when 
he was out for half an hour before break- 
fast this morning.” 

Ill-starred Unah! she shattered the vis- 
ion which she had been creating, by a 
word. She wounded the quick susceptie 
bility and vanity of the overgrown school- 
boy, who had enshrined her as a nymph, 
and was comparing her to Wordsworth’s 
Highland girl. He was still quite young 
enough to be piqued by her slight to his 
prowess in one of the beloved sports 
which had taken the place of the still better 
beloved games. She dissolved the cloud 
castles which he had been building by the 
effect of her speech as if she had waved 
the wand of a malignant old, not a 
charming young fairy. He pulled himself 
together, swelled out his chest, and showed 
an inclination to strut in his walk like any 
brave Highlander. He looked reproach- 
fully and indignantly at her in the room of 
his covert glances of admiration. He al- 
ready cast about in his mind how he 
should revenge himself upon her sarcas- 
tic contrast of her father’s success with his 
failure. 

“| have only just come into this horrid 
country,” he said, suddenly assuming the 
languid drawl of a very fine gentleman. 
“JT was directed to this wretched, over- 
grownchine. What is that surly brute up 
yonder?” He pointed to Benvoil. 

Unah opened her eyes very widely for a 
moment, and then her face dimpled all 
over under its shyness. 

“That is Benvoil,” she said. “The 
Tuaidh is over your head on the right, and 
here is where you get down to the Fearn 
again.” 

She pointed to the burn below them. 
Little as she was used to issue commands 
and exact instant implicit compliance with 
her will, he had no resource save to obey 
her direction, without reservation, once 
more, and to lift his Glengarry clean off 
his head this time. He had not had the 
grace to thank her; he had not gained a 
single clue to her identity; she would 
think him a beastly cockney by his own 
idiotic showing. 
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But he did what he could to indemnify 
himself for this crowd of misfortunes 
which had befallen him. After plunging 
down the bank at the motion of her hand, 
he clambered back like a cat ora goat a 
few paces farther on, where the alder 
bushes grew thickly and afforded him a 
screen to watch what would become of 
her, whether she would vanish in nymph 
fashion or walk away like any ordinary 
mortal; whether she would walk up or 
down the pass, though he did not know 
that he could make much of that little indi- 
cation. 

She turned instantly into one of the by- 
paths screened by oak and ozier coppice 
which she knew as well as the rabbits and 
hares which frequented them were ac- 
quainted with their recesses, and was 
speeding home to make the best or worst 
of her encounter. At first she did not care 
to think of the adventure into which her 
humanity had betrayed her, in spite of what 
was to her the subdued fun of its termina- 
tion. But when in the loving dutifulness 
and perfect confidence of the girl, she 
forced herself to tell the story to her 
father and mother, and they made nothing 
of it, only said Macgregor at the Ford 
ought not to give liberty to fish in the 
Fearn to strangers who did not engage 
guides, her fancy, no longer checked by 
doubt and a little lingering annoyance, 
strayed more frequently to the audacious 
young stranger. “ 

She wondered whether he had anything 
to do with the Moydarts, who-had come up 
last week. Somehow she did not associate 
him readily with the Hopkinses, who had 
also arrived in the country, though the soft- 
goods man’s sons were of a different type 
from their father. He might have some 
connection with one of the two nearest 
county houses, Castle Moydart and the 
Frean, though he stayed at the Ford inn 
— for often the more erratic of the guests 
of both families disposed of themselves 
there. Ifhe had anything to do with the 
Moydarts or the Hopkinses, was there any 
chance of her seeing him again? She 
hoped ‘not, and again she half hoped she 
might, to discover if he would go on mak- 
ing game of and pretending to detest their 
ben and the pass. She did not really bee 
lieve that he was a bad fisher; she was 
sure, at least, from the little she had seen 
of his agility, he could stalk deer as well as 
Lord Moydart; and she trusted that the 
innkeeper at the Ford, if nobody else 
would, might get him his full of deer-stalk- 
ing. Then her fancy took a farther flight, 
and with a distinct impression of the sup- 
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ple limbs, square shoulders, and quick eye 
of the veritable sportsman, she likened 
him toa soldier, and judged that he might 
have done good service in the Crimean 
War and the Indian Rebellion, the two 
heroic episodes of history which lay just 
bebind her. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE MOYDARTS AND THE HOPKINSES. 


THE Moydarts, that is, the earl and 
Lady Jean, were always in great force at 
the Ford games. The countess was an 
English woman, and though she was 
good-natured and did not interfere with 
the pursuits of her husband and daughter 
in the country, she did not pretend to their 
enthusiasm for Highland interests. She 
generally brought them in the carriage to 
the Ford, put them down there, and went 
on her way for her drive, not looking near 
the place of public excitement again, but 
returning placidly by another route —to 
the chagrin even of her English coachman 
—and only despatching the carriage to 
fetch back the remainder of the family 
when the games were over. But Lord 
Moydart and Lady Jean made up for any 
defalcation on the part of the mistress of 
Castle Moydart. He was the most en- 
grossed and excited of the judges. She 
was concerned about everything and every- 
body. Both were in attendance the whole 
day. Lord Moydart was a little, wiry, red- 
haired man, not so left to himself as to 
forswear trews on any occasion, though he 
could assume a cap with an eagle’s feather 
in addition to the oak-leaves which matched 
the bell-heath badge on the caps of Donald 
of Drumchatt and hundreds more on a 
high day. The earl had two sides to his 
character. In London he was, or tried to 
be, very much of a cosmopolitan and man 
of the world. Down at Castle Moydart 
he was a fanatical Highlander, apparently 
more tenacious of his chieftainship than of 
his earldom, religiously keeping up all the 
so-called customs of the soil, to the extent 
of sending his younger children for an hour 
every day to the parish school, in order to 
learn their native language. Some people 
said my lord’s manner in the Highlands 
was a sop to his conscience for drawing all 
the cash he could extract from his north- 
ern estates, and laying out as little money 
as he could help in return. These judges 
would have it that his bearing was intended 
to propitiate — as it did with wonderful suc- 
cess —the Highland tenants, whose rents 
were high, while their houses and offices 
were the worst in the country. In short, 





one portion of the world maintained that 
Lord Moydart was a vain, selfish man, 
crafty enough to make his vanity serve his 
selfishness. That might be, but it is more 
probable that he was merely double-minded, 
and narrow oneach side of his mind. Cer- 
tainly he was not gratuitously ill-natured, 
and unquestionably he was popular. 

In the same way there were censors who 
asserted that Lady Jean’s devotion to the 
Highlands and Highlanders was only a 
piece of affectation, which sat well on her 
and added to her prestige in the country, 
and that she forgot place and race the 
moment her back was turned. But this 
assumption does not go beyond the premise 
that Lady Jean was a young, lively woman, 
so that out of sight was out of mind with 
her. While it lasted her Highland mania, 
like her Scotch name, hac a gracious effect 
on the aborigines. She was not hand- 
some; the most that could be said of her 
personally was that she “ was a strapping 
lass,” tall, strong, and sound in every 
organ. But there was sufficient piquancy 
in her independence, spirit, and voluntary 
flavor of nationality to account for her 
turning the head of any poor mountaineer, 
and misleading him into the mire, where 
she was not at all likely to follow him. 
For Lady Jean, with her walking powers, 
her steel-shod boots, her penchant for oat- 
cakes, her spinning-wheel, was — making 
allowance for her youth — as much a wom- 
an of the world as her father aspired to be 
aman of the world, and in some respects 
more aristocratic in her tendencies than 
her mother. Lady Jean’s helpfulness and 
homeliness were purely zsthetical, with, 
perhaps, a tinge of the born antiquarian in 
them. 

That did not prevent Lady Jean from 
being a very agreeable young lady at a 
Highland gathering. She was far more 
generally agreeable than Unah Macdonald 
in her shyness could be, even when allow- 
ance is made for the advantage in social 
attractiveness which Lady Jean’s rank gave 
her. As for Laura Hopkins, she showed 
the world a less dignified version of Mrs. 
Macdonald’s dilemma, and was in constant 
dread of compromising herself. ‘It is 
easy for you, Lady Jean, to be frank and 
kind, speaking and smiling to everybody,” 
Miss Laura, who was artless in her arti- 
ficiality, once declared in a moment of con- 
fidence to her friend, “ you are an earl’s 
daughter, and nobody is likely to mistake 
your condescension. But papa is only in 
trade — I suppose we must call it trade — 
on a great scale, and nobody down in 
Fearnavoil knows the difference between 
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wholesale and retail. The Ford store- 
keeper’s daughters, whom one sometimes 
meets — oddly enough — would begin and 
treat me as their equal if I did not hold 
them at arm’s length.” 

“The storekeeper’s daughters are very 
nice girls,” said Lady Jean carelessly, 
“and one of them has learned to sing 
charmingly in Edinburgh, where they fin- 
ished their education. My mother has 
her at the castle whenever we have any- 
thing out-of-the-way in music, and I always 
send her down my new songs to try over. 
But my father and I are provoked that she 
cannot sing a single Gaelic song from be- 
ginningtoend. ‘Think of her never taking 
the trouble to perfect herself in one of our 
own songs!” complained Lady Jean in an 
aggrieved voice. 

Only a detachment of the Hopkinses also 
appeared at the Ford games ; but in their 
case it was a strictly female detachment. 
Mr. Hopkirs said the games were “ stuff 
and nonsense,” and shut himself up in his 
own room at the Frean, with the business 
telegrams and letters he had the happiness 
to have sent to himthere. His sons could 


occupy and enjoy themselves out of the 
business, but they had not arrived before 
the twelfth at what they spoke of as their 


“box in the Highlands.” One was giving 
a barrister a sail in his yacht to Norway ; 
another was with some friends of his 
among the officers in the camp at Alder- 
shot; the third, who went in for art, was 
off with two curates of the same bent, for 
the Dresden and Munich galleries. So 
Laura and her mother came by themselves. 
They were the only women of the family 
in the Highlands — out of the country 
there were more daughters, both married 
and unmarried. The last had been unable 
from the beginning to break themselves 
into the necessary change of habits. At 
home they were Lancashire magnates — 
living in a bran new country house, among 
a multitude of other bran new country 
houses, all occupied by tenants whose 
wealth and its luxuries were little older 
than the houses, and who formed a colony 
in themselves. Here the Hopkinses were 
in banishment for the whole summer and 
autumn in a Highland waste where the 
neighbors were few and far between, were 
aliens in their antecedents, were poor and 
proud, stingy and sarcastic. Even the 
period when sport was at its height, and 
summoned Liverpool gentlemen and Man- 
chester men to the aid of the belated 
family, could not make up for the dreari- 
ness of the remaining weeks. Thus there 
were two elder Miss Hopkinses, who, after 
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the first trial, had never repeated the 
experiment, but who regularly bestowed 
themselves on their married sisters and 
sisters-in-law, for trips to Scarborough, 
months at Buxton, and tours on the Conti- 
nent, while they relegated to their younger 
sister Laura, who had been papa’s and 
mamma’s pet, and who owed them special 
allegiance — which her amiable temper 
rendered her ready to pay, to accompany 
them during their annual stay in the High- 
lands. A failure in Mr. Hopkins’s health, 
together with his doctor’s advice, had been 
the primary cause, first of his renting at a 
long lease, and then of his nearly rebuild- 
ing into a staring stuccoed white mansion, 
the old county house of the Frean. 

The task had been severe, both for Mrs. 
Hopkins and Laura. Mr. Hopkins had 
suffered little in comparison. He had the 
bracing sense of doing his duty in obeying 
medical orders, and the pleasant conscious- 
ness of the improvement on his health as 
a reward. He never pretended to be what 
he was not, but was perfectly satisfied with 
knowing himself, and letting everybody 
else know him, as an enterprising and 
wealthy manufacturer, a highly respect- 
able and influential man, whether in Lan- 
cashire or out of it. He insisted on having 
all his business details sent to him daily, 
and he shut himself up with them every 
morning — after luncheon there was not 
so long an interval till dinner, that he 
could not get rid of tinre by a walk ora 
drive — and he had plenty of shooting and 
fishing to offer to his friends. He was not 
particularly ostentatious, so that a constant 
display of his gains in their outlay was not 
a necessity with him. He had not an un- 
easy conscience, or a mind so depressed 
and vacant of every interest save that of 
trade, as to render company of any kind, 
above all of another clothworker, or even 
of one of the clerks in his service, an ab- 
solute requirement with him. He could 
be content for considerable periods of time 
with his work and his wife and daughter’s 
presence. The plain, quiet, shrewd, but 
proud enough man was to be envied in 
more respects than in those of the enter- 
prise and the prosperity on which he was 
apt to hug himself. 

But poor Mrs. Hopkins and Laura de- 
sired to be ladies with the best, and they 
had much to learn and unlearn at the 
Frean. They had to resign themselves to 
days and weeks without a visitor, and to 
swallow their yawns. They had to unlearn 
their code, that magnificence — even costly 
elegance in dress and daintiness, if not 
self-indulgence in food, were the first 
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marks of a lady. They had to give over 
talking of their difficulties with servants, 
and quoting the carriages and horses. 
Laura discovered that she must nerve 
herself for walking as well as riding, if 
she was to follow in the footsteps of Lady 
Jean Stewart. She must be able to help 
herself and her neighbors in many an 
emergency. She had to order books from 
Mudie’s not confined to a certain class of 
novels which describe a lawless life, that 
in its splendor and gorgeousness far out- 
vies such establishments as the Hopkinses’. 
Laura did not care for the lawlessness, 
though her moral sense and her taste were 
not repulsed by it, but she did like the 
splendor, without even dreaming that it 
was intensely vulgar. She had yet to get 
rid of some of the coarse clay of her snob- 
bishness. But she had her recompense 
in securing a familiar visiting acquaintance 
with Lady Jean, while Laura made some 
progress in good manners at the Frean. 
She improved, as Mrs, Macdonald had 
said. 

Mrs. Hopkins also improved, though 
being an older woman, her improvement 
was a still more difficult process, and did 
not go so far as Laura’s. Mrs. Hopkins 
felt her occupation gone when Laura en- 
joined on her to cease from constituting 
herself a sort of special constable where 
her servants were concerned, and above all 
to refrain from talking of their merits and 
demerits in society. But she was an apt 
and docile woman on the whole, though 
she had only been a mill-manager’s daugh- 
ter, as Mr. Hopkins had been a manager’s 
son, and she took to holding her tongue 
and doing and saying as nearly as she 
could what she heard others do and say. 
It was a little tiresome, and she was sensi- 
ble that both she herself and the life she 
led were heavier and duller than they used 
to be; but she could gird up her loins to 
the heaviness and dulness, if it were for 
Laura, who was her best and prettiest 
daughter, who never complained of having 
the task put upon her of coming year after 
year with her father and mother to the 
Frean, while her sisters gadded about and 
disported themselves elsewhere. It would 
go hard with Mrs. Hopkins if Laura had 
not some indulgence and benefit for her 
pains. Mrs. Hopkins would convert her- 
self into a dormouse or a dumb woman to 
enable Laura to be often with Lady Jean, 
though Mrs. Hopkins’s private opinion 
was that, except in the matter of rank, 
Lady Jean could not hold the candle to 
Laura; still, it was good for Laura to have 
the flavor of the said Lady Jean, and the 
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high sound of her name to dispense in 
Lancashire when the Hopkins family re- 
— to the ease and stir of sympathetic 
life. 

At the Ford games Mrs. Hopkins re- 
mained in the carriage, having a conviction 
that she was in every respect better there; 
she would only be in the way, and she 
would derive no gratification from joining 
the party on the knock. She would betray 
her ignorance if she ventured on a remark. 
She had a strong suspicion that Drum- 
chatt’s fare would be inferior to the con- 
tents of her own luncheon-basket, with 
which she had taken care that cook should 
furnish her. In the carriage she could eat 
at her ease when she was inclined, without 
being forced to defer her meal in order to 
watch the progress of a stone ora hammer, 
for which she cared nothing. Mrs. Hop- 
kins contrasted the Ford games very un- 
favorably with the Derby. There was 
some amusement at the Derby, to which 
the Hopkinses had gone when they were in 
London, and where, beside the horses run- 
ning, there were fortune-tellers, and negro 
serenaders, and loads of fine company. 
But here there were not above half-a-dozen 
county families, some of them as shabby 
as peahens, while peacocks could not beat 
their pride and pretension. There was no 
music but these squealing pipes, to which 
the caterwauling of cats was preferable, 
and no fun that Mrs. Hopkins could dis- 
cover in a crowd of far-back country peo- 
ple —the men dressed like savages, who 
took the whole performance in solemn 
earnest, and yet “ houched” like madmen 
in the middle of their solemnity. But 
when every other resource failed and her 
surroundings became too much for her, 
Mrs. Hopkins could always take a nap in 
the easy privacy of her carriage shut in for 
the showers, while Laura was pleased — 
Laura was among the foremost with Lady 
Jean. If the latter’s circle was not so 
severely select as Mrs. Hopkins would 
have had it, why, at least, it was erring in 
good company. All the choice, as well as 
the mediocre, company were on the knock. 
There would be plenty of gentlemen. 
Men, unless they happened to be in trade 
like Mr. Hopkins, had an odd addiction to 
matches and games of every description. 
There would be county men, even men of 
title, up for the shooting, and who knew 
whose fancy Laura might take? Dear 
girl, she deserved the highest promotion, 
and Mrs. Hopkins would enjoy her getting 
it before her sisters, though Maria and 
Sophy were good girls, too, in their way. 
She was thankful she had nothing to com- 
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plain of in her children. Laura was the 
flower of the young ladies assembled 
there — far before Lady Jean in her claims 
to beauty, and in the dress Laura wore, 
though it was only a morning-dress, and 
looked so simple that Mrs. Hopkins had 
been quite disappointed and inclined to call 
it dowdy, and to grudge it at first, for she 
would be ashamed to mention its price ; in- 
deed Laura had charged her not to whisper 
the sum, or that the gown had come from 
a Paris dressmaker. Laura was getting 
more and more disinclined to speak of the 
advantages she had over other girls from 
her father’s fortune and the ample allow- 
ance he made to his daughters. It was 
like Laura’s good-nature to keep to herself 
all about her gown except its look, when 
perhaps people needed to know its his- 
tory to prize its merits. 

Even while her mother was fondly cogi- 
tating, Laura was enduring considerable 
mortification because of that very gown. 
She had thought, after much and deep 
consideration, that as the Ford games con- 
stituted a public occasion, a sort of provin- 
cial Derby to which her mother had 
likened it, she, Laura, might not be ap- 
pearing in too fine plumes, too like the 
daughter of a merchant prince or manufac- 
turer —an origin which Laura shrank 
more and more from brandishing in the 
face of the public on all ocasions — if she 
wore her delicate lilac silk with the lovely 
lace. Lady Jean wore silks of a morning, 
sometimes, but they were mostly of her 
own clan tartan. Laura would have been 
perfectly safe as to precedent in a silk tar- 
tan of her own clan. But then, alas! there 
was no clan Hopkins, though the bearers of 
the name might constitute a tolerably nu- 
merous following; so Laura was reduced 
to the lilac silk, which was also a thousand 
times prettier and more becoming. 

After all, Lady Jean was in no silk of 
an unapproachable clan tartan on this day. 
She appeared in one of the first adapta- 
tions of the picturesque fashions of an 
earlier century, which have since been so 
common. She wore a scarlet petticoat 
over the crinoline which was like an old 
hoop, and she had looped up over the scar- 
let petticoat a chintz gown which might 
have belonged to her grandmother. 

Poor Laura, who put great weight on 
such small matters, was terribly chagrined. 
It was clear that a chintz, not a silk, was 
the recherché costume for the Ford games. 
Many people walked there in silk attire. 
Among these walkers were the storekeep- 
er’s daughters, Laura’s détes noitres, but 
who as Highlanders accustomed to a good 





deal of promiscuous visiting, were, so far as 
refinement went, many degrees above the 
daughters of the richest tradesman in an 
English village, and had not a tithe of the 
vulgarity which Laura attributed to them. 
All the same, Laura’s only consolation 
consisted in the fact that no other silk on 
the ground was of her gown’s exquisite 
shade and make. 

But she decided, pensively, she would 
almost as soon have worn the shapeless 
white frock which seemed Mrs. Macdonald 
Fearnavoil and her daughter’s notion of a 
festival dress for the future mistress of 
Drumchatt — the next year’s lady of the 
manor to which the Ford belonged. And 
the worst of it was that while Lady Jean 
was the sole wearer of a chintz, Laura, as 
a Lancashire woman, possessed a store of 
those delicate chintzes, and in this case she 
would not have been sorry to avail herself 
of the pre-eminence to which her birth 
entitled her. 

Laura could only resolve that the next 
day at the Kettle of Fish —the Moydarts’ 
annual picnic in tke Bride’s Pass, she 
would prove to Lady Jean and all con- 
cerned what she, Miss Laura Hopkins, 
could do in the matter of chintzes, when 
she had got the necessary hint. 

Laura Hopkins was a pretty girl, plump, 
and with pink and white cheeks. Her soft 
and simple-hearted disposition was reflect- 
ed in her face, yet her great defect was 
over cultivation. She suffered from the 
excess of training in proportion to the 
qualities trained, which wealth sometimes 
inflicts on its victims. 

Laura’s hair, teeth, and complexion, her 
mind and manners, had all been subjected 
toa process of over-cultivation, till a little 
negligence, even a positive defect, would 
have proved a relief. She was like a hot- 
house flower, which is neither rare nor 
delicate, and has not any specially subtle 
or splendid attributes, so that one is 
tempted to cavil at its being cherished in 
a glass-house. Fora common hot-house 
plant which is of no particular value, lacks 
the hardy freedom, the open-air freshness, 
which a garden flower, a very wayside 
weed may possess. 

Laura had been taught to pronounce the 
words of several languages with critical 
correctness, she had even been made to 
acquire a laudable mastery of their gram- 
mars. She could speak a little French 
and German, in addition to a great deal of 
English; but she had never reached the 
soul of a literature — whether of her own 
or of any othercountry. No acquaintance 
with high standards had purified or ele- 
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vated her taste, so that when she read for 
pleasure, her Looks were still those which 
her mother preferred, and were only re- 
moved a few degrees in style, and by taking 
the three-volume form, from the Penny 
Dreadfuls of the kitchen. 

She could play difficult classic music 
mechanically. Butone cf her grandmoth- 
ers had been famous in her day as a 
sprightly and tuneful singer of Cumber- 
land songs, and Laura could no more have 
given expression to these words and airs, 
than she could have evolved out of her 
formal science the intelligent, impassioned 
performance of a Madame Schumann ora 
Madame Essipoff, when genius is set to 
interpret genius. Laura could sketch, 
copy, color after good examples, but there 
was nothing save a bald topographical like- 
ness and a conventional tone in her sketch- 
es, there was not a shade of feeling in her 
copying and coloring. Her grandmother, 
on the other side of the house, had patched 
a quili with a hundred times more zest, and 
a greater sense of form and color, than 
Laura had ever experienced in her artistic 
productions. The girl’s originality had 
been stifled, and her little light hidden un- 
der a bushel of what was mere pedantry 
in her. 

But there was one precious inheritance 
besides bodily health and growth, Laura 
had preserved intact, under the system of 
careful fencing and forcing’ which had been 
applied to her; she had never lost her 
natural softness of heart and sweetness of 
temper. She could hardly be intentionally 
unamiable, even where she was stuffed full 
of prejudices ; it tried her to the utmost 
to be cold and to hold people at arm’s 
length, as she said she did the storekeep- 
er’s daughters. She was still farther from 
the insolent parvenue, the beggar become 
a porter trampling upon the beggars, than 
Lady Jean was from the bloated aristocrat, 
or the cold, indifferent lady of fashion. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AT THE FORD GAMES. 


THE Ford games were a grand annual 
institution in Fearnavoil. Nobody thought 
of despising them; nobody — not even the 
minister and Mrs. Macdonald, with the 
danger to Malise Gow and to otLer excit- 
able, fallible spirits like Malise’s, causing 
their guides much anxiety — thought of 
condemning them. If any political econo- 
mist or Puritan had been present at these 
games and put them under a ban he must 
have delivered his judgment in silence. 
The games were not only the great spurt 
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of life in which the Ford indulged once in 
twelve months, they were the glory of the 
surrounding country for many miles. The 
descendants of the old Gael, in their ap- 
preciation of bodily strength and skill, still 
put such qualities on a par, at least, with 
the mental adroitness and habits of dili- 
gence which made men rich in current 
coin of the realm. If educated shrewd- 
ness and industry in a trade which required 
neither muscular arms nor nimble legs — 
not even such weather-beaten hardihood 
as defied the war of the elements and the 
strife of men —were likely to earn the 
money of which these Highlanders, to 
whom it was scarce, were greedy, renown 
in personal prowess, whether in breasting 
the mountains or fording the rivers, in 
being mighty hunters and fishers, or in 
rivalling each his neighbor in athletic exer- 
cises, not only won fame but gratified the 
most deeply rooted propensities of the 
race. And fame went even before money 
with the vain as well as covrteous moun- 
taineer. What could man ao better with 
his savings, supposing he made them bya 
cramped lifetime of uncongenial drudgery, 
than to gratify his heart’s desire? Was it 
not thercfore greater cunning to take the 
relish of life while the appetite was still 
keen for it, and let the bigger game in sil- 
ver and banknotes go by? 

The temperament of John Highlandman 
was still the same as when he was coaxed 
and tamed by being drafted into regiments 
and sent to fight and become a hero all 
over the world, leaving the fastnesses of his 
country to be laid bare and rendered innoc- 
uous by General Wade’s roads. To this 
day the flower of the people who were so 
loath to emigrate, to whom their rugged 
soil was doubly endeared, spent their en- 
ergies as ghillies and gamekeepers rather 
than shepherds and stockmen to the 
strangers who had become their masters. 
The natives had the benefit of the nature 
to which they, like the red Indians, con- 
tinued wedded, and from which divorce 
was like death itself, and they found in- 
demnifications for such losses as they ex- 
perienced. There were seasons when 
they had their reward, days like that of the 
Ford games when there were distinguished 
contests of strength and skill, with no art 
or science except the primitive practice of 
music, allowed to invade the programme, 
Then the performers were all Highlanders, 
and the lookers-on who marvelled, ap- 
plauded, and distributed the prizes, were 
Lowlanders and the English fraternizing 
with the few and far-between representa- 
tives of the ancient chiefs, 
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There is quite another spirit in John 
Highlandman’s half-brother Sandy, of the 
Lowlands. He has no passion for glory, 
and he has long since lost his feudal in- 
stincts. Although he is an able-bodied, 
courageous, patient fellow on his porridge 
and milk and occasional bacon, he does 
not care to exert his thews and sinews 
unless for sufficient cause. Even before 
strikes and unions had come within many 
miles of him, he had, under the prevalence 
of parish schools and in his own hard- 
headed independence, acquired a dogged 
self-respect and a less creditable half-sulky 
distrust of his worldly superiors in the 
most distant suspicion of their seeking to 
take their amusement out of him. He 
could stand lending himself to their pros- 
perity, but make sport for them he would 
not. He would almost as soon bow his 
neck to their yoke spiritually, and leave 
the plain kirk of his fathers — be it by law 
established or an offshoot of austerest dis- 
sent, and worship with them in the de- 
spised and detested character of a prelat- 
ist, in a highly decorated English “ chapel,” 
as the Scotch are wont to turn the tables 
and style the Episcopalian churches scat- 
tered through John Knox’s domain. 

Upwards of thirty years ago, in some 
physical reaction which preceded the ap- 
pearance of muscular Christianity in En- 
gland, there was an attempt to re-establish 
athletic games, and to make them take the 
place of ancient wappinshaws in leading to 
the development and training of the frames 
of brawny ploughmen and craftsmen, in a 
few southern districts of Scotland. But 
the attempt fell to the ground, utterly 
foiled and disgraced by the indignation and 
disgust with which it was received by the 
more intelligent and higher-class men for 
whom it was designed, and by the determi- 
nation with which they relegated it to the 
scum of their society. They run, or leap, 
or fling hammers, any more than jump in 
sack-races, or climb greasy poles, for the 
delectation of ladies and gentlemen! They 
were so wrathful at the proposal that it 
became as dangerous to the good feeling 
of the community, as the blind Samson’s 
being summoned to “ play ” to afford diver- 
sion to his conquerors, was fatal to the 
lives of the Philistines in the temple of 
Dagon. It remained for the volunteer 
movement, appealing to the patriotic feel- 
ing of the people, having a serious purpose 
beneath its show, and uniting every class 
in its ranks, to induce even the Lowland 
Scotch working-men of the towns, whose 
work is more or less sedentary and who 
crave open air and exercise, to consent to 





carry a musket and manceuvre before a 
mixed mob on a field-day. 

But in Fearnavoil and the adjoining 
parishes the Ford games were looked for- 
ward to with eagerness, and sedulously 
prepared for during the preceding months, 
In summer through the long daylight of 
June and July, when the weather admitted 
of such evening practice, the men of every 
clachan and larger farm renounced for the 
time their usual delectation of setting traps 
for vermin or fishing wherever such sport 
was admissible. After the general unyok- 
ing or the return from sheep-folds and 
“fanks,” from hewing stones in the quar- 
ries or barking wood in the coppices, the 
intending competitors gathered together 
on some convenient “green,” challenging 
each other in the particular branch of 
Highland gymnastics for which they were 
to enter their names, and carefully culti- 
vating the elements of victory. Hoary 
old champions, no longer able to figure on 
their own account, attended regularly, and 
supplied useful hints and judicious warning 
and encouragement. Women — mothers, 
wives, and sweethearts — strolled out with 
their knitting and sat on the knowes 
around, furnishing the stimulus of their 
presence and sympathy. If a late great 
statesman and polished man of the world 
always played billiards best when his wife 
and liege lady was by, it may easily be 
imagined that a raw Highlander will be 
incited to greater feats of rude force and 
primitive skill when he strives beneath the 
eyes of the woman who “loves him the 
best.” But there was yet another source 
of inspiration to the candidate. The piper 
who was to be a candidate in his own per- 
son, with the pipes, brought his music on 
the scene and blew and squeezed shrill 
screams, hollow groans, and wild min- 
strelsy from the bag, partly to electrify the 
combatants and audience generally, partly 
to get up his own steam so as to outblow 
his rivals. The victors in these games 
were crowned with as much glory in their 
own circles, and invested with as many 
privileges of their kind, as were the ancient 
Greeks. 

When the great day of decision came 
round, every highroad, every mountain 
track — though the weather were bitterly 
adverse, as happened not unfrequently 
even in the month of August — kept pour- 
ing down its living contributions to the 
tide that was eddying round the Ford. 

The men were still as picturesque and a 
good deal smarter than their forefathers, 
in the garb of old Gaul — if, indeed, the 
kilt, philabeg, plaid, and spluchan, and the 
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gay checkered hose, which sheath the glit- 
tering shene dhus as well as clothe their 
owners’ well-developed calves and shapely 
ankles, be the garb of old Gaul, and not, 
as some modern critics roundly swear, an 
innovation not remoter in date than a few 
paltry centuries. Whether the costume 
were as old as the Picts and Scots, or 
comparatively of yesterday, no one could 
deny that it had a gallant flutter and a 
special adaptation to the wearers who had 
used it from childhood, and to whose light, 
active movements it formed no impedi- 
ment. Variety was lent to the dress of 
the men from the circumstance that they 
were by no means all Macdonalds; while 
even in that case some of them wore the 
dress set of their tartan, which to the un- 
initiated is as different from the other as 
an ingenious variation played on the tune 
which is its rallying point. But there were 
Gordons, Stewarts, Macleods, and strag- 
glers from the straths and the isles into 
the Macdonalds’ country, and oh! the 
contrasts of dark green, brilliant scarlet, 
and rich yellow, afforded by the intruders 
seen under an August sun, and against 
the background of heathery braes still dun- 
colored. 

The women even fifteen years ago had 
largely renounced their Flemish-looking 
cloaks and hoods, their mutches, which 
were slightly modified curches, their tartan 
screens and riband snoods, in order to 
display their aptitude in copying the fash- 
ions of their sisters in shawls, capes, and 
bonnets. The younger women might have 
been Lowland lasses, except that the petti- 
coats displayed under their kilted gowns 
were mostly of tartan, and that many of 
the wearers followed the economical cus- 
tom of carrying their stockings and-shoes 
tied up in a handkerchief hung over the 
arm, while they trod the steep pathways 
with their bare feet, on their way to the 
meeting-ground. 

The Ford was no more than an accumu- 
lation of thatched cottages like those in 
the clachan of Fearnavoil, round the 
nucleus of a blacksmith’s forge, a large 
store or shop of all wares, with the branch 
of a bank among the other conveniences 
under its slated roof, and a whitewashed 
house of two stories having a porch cov- 
ered with honeysuckle. The last formed 
a very tolerable inn, kept up by the influx 
of tourists and sportsmen in summer, but 
was Closed as a place of public entertain- 
ment in winter. There was a perennially 
hospitable alehouse where usquebaugh, 
and not ale, was the staple, and which was 
only distinguished from its fellow-cottages 
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by the sign proclaiming its license, and 
a longer bench than usual among the 
benches, logs, and stones, which furnish 
seats before most Highland cottages even 
when they stand in the loneliest localities, 
where a man or a woman may smoke and 
gossip with a neighbor, — when there are 
neighbors, — study the weather, spell out a 
chapter in a Gaelic Bible, or knit a stock- 
ing, as humor inclines. 

But the situation of the Ford was differ- 
ent from that of the smaller hamlet. The 
houses were built where the strath opened 
to its widest extent, and presented culti- 
vated fields as well as tracts of moorland 
and ridges of hills. The river that raged 
and moaned, or, at its best, sang and 
laughed over its bad name for cruelty in 
the narrow bed of the Bride’s Pass, here 
stretched itself out and flowed as silently 
and staidly as could be expected of a High- 
land river affording a ferry, trustworthy, 
save in the worst of weather, for man and 
beast, which had been the original apolog 
for the foundation of the village. 

From time immemorial a rushy haugh 
or meadow near the Fearn, possessing a 
boundary of rising ground, had been con- 
secrated to the games, and answered the 
purpose of a racecourse to the dwellers in 
the Ford and its vicinity — a wide word in 
those latitudes. Such a refinement as a 
grand stand had not been thought of, but 
there was a particular “knock,” or hillock, 
which by common consent was given up 
to the gentlefolks. There congregated 
those ladies who did not prefer to remain 
in the carriages ranged in a small ring in 
company with carts, primeval gigs, and 
strange and mysterious vehicles of un- 
known origin. The fair patronesses made 
their observations on the contests, and 
heard the reports of the gentlemen who, 
as elected or amateur. judges, descended 
to closer proximity with the arena, and only 
came up at intervals to account for them- 
selves, and to share in the refreshments 
provided for his friends and equals by 
Donald of Drumchatt as seigneur of the 
place, just as he furnished for his retain- 
ers and their allies barrels of beer and 
“stacks” of oatcakes and cheese, to sup- 
plement the stores of Macgregor of the 
inn, and Hughie of the alehouse. 

Society in its higher walks was as united 
as its territory was extensive. It was one 
advantage or disadvantage of life in the 
Highlands that, unless where there were 
long-standing quarrels, or where there was 
direct antagonism, every person of tolera- 
ble cultivation knew and was known by 
his neighbor, gaps were filled up in a 
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summary fashion, even extremes met at 
times, else visiting must soon have come 
to an end. Thus not only the one or two 
magnates within half a day’s drive, but 
the families of manses where the ministers 
were not lairds nor. the ministers’ wives of 
long pedigree, with the families of doc- 
tors, factors, distiliers, farmers, and store- 
keepers, had their places assigned to them 
on what the natives called the knock, and 
at the picnic later in the day. There was 
no room for complaint in the amalgama- 
tion, since people like the Moydarts held 
their position beyond dispute, and people 
like the Hopkinses would have found 
greater difficulty and delay in making their 
way into the circle of the Moydarts with- 
out such institutions as the Ford games, 
and the knock picnic. Even Mrs. Mac- 
donald submitted for once to an associa- 
tion which was not clerical, with thriving, 
aspiring members of the middle class. 
She had to tolerate it as she had to shut 
her ears over the bets which were to be 
heard, even in this most unsophisticated 
and vigilantly pastored region, over claret- 
cup and champagne, and cakes and ale. 

This year the Ford games happened in 
Lammas weather. Broad gleams of sun- 
shine, with broader glooms of shadow and 
quickly fleeting rain-showers, bestowed 
additional lights or twilight darkness — 
passing into rainbow colors, on the throng, 
the players in their tartans and the nat- 
ural amphitheatre on which they fig- 
ured. The rain was a little trying to 
southern visitors such as Laura Hopkins, 
who had a pet Parisian silk gown to be 
spoiled without any good gained by the 
spoiling. But none of the natives — not 
even Donald Drumchatt, in his plaid— 
seemed to mind an occasional downpour; 
and when it threatened the salmon and the 
chicken pies, which had not even a tent 
to protect them, an additional tablecloth 
thrown over the viands was deemed a 
sufficient screen to keep them from being 
swamped. 

Among the most picturesque of the 
events of the morning were the arrivals in 
succession of groups of combatants — not 
Macdonalds, and who came with a certain 
formality. of pomp in marching order, 
wearing their own clan tartans and badges, 
and heralded by their own pipers playing 
their special pibrochs as they defiled, like 
their ancestors bound for the harrying of 
a rival’s lands, down the declivities and 
into the haugh. 

The most impressive of the contests to 
a mere onlooker were those between the 
throwers of the huge hammer or caber and 


between the heavers of the great stone, 
The strong men who swung round their 
sinewy arms, often bare to the shoulders, 
with the heavy weapon ere they cast it 
from them, or poised the fragment of rock 
and sent it flying through the air as if it 
were a pebble, looked sons of the giants 
and worthy descendants of Conn of the 
Hundred Battles. 

Unah Macdonald, in her despised white 
frock, enjoyed the Ford games intensely 
and yet quietly. But she suffered from 
three elements of disturbance to her peace: 
she was afraid lest some jocular old gen- 
tleman, friendly matron, or officious girl 
might be moved to congratulate her on her 
future happy prospects. She dreaded 
some act of appropriation on Donald 
Drumchatt’s part, some public claiming of 
her assistance and cool assertion of his 
right to her help, when she would be dis- 
tressed and the day spoilt for her. But 
Donald was enjoying being the most im- 
portant man on the ground, second only to 
the winners of the first prizes in the games, 
He liked to indulge the hospitable instincts 
he could rarely gratify. He was too much 
occupied and too well supported to need 
her, or to be prompted to pay her more 
than the attentions which were due to their 
cousinly relations. Other people were also 
too busy to commit themselves to prema- 
ture congratulations ; at least they reserved 
their allusions for her father and mother, 
who were able to relish them. 

The third source of disturbance was the 
half expectation — partly a wish, partly a 
fear, that she might re-encounter in the 
company and make the acquaintance ina 
more regular form, of the bold young fisher 
to whom she had spoken, and with whom 
she had walked a few paces in the Bride’s 
Pass. She remembered him, and glanced 
for a while deprecatingly at every new 
comer, with the idea that she should see 
him, and that there would be something 
startling in the sight —that he might even 
proclaim aloud before Lady Jean and the 
rest — he was capable of it in Unah’s 
impression of him — how informal had 
been their first introduction and how for- 
ward she had been in addressing him, and 
volunteering to give him information. 

But time passed and he did not come. 
Unah, with a strange little thrill of mingled 
relief and disappointment, made up her 
mind that he had nothing to do either with 
the Moydarts or the Hopkinses, and that 
he had already left the country. 

She settled herself to watch, as she had 
been wont to do, the proper business of 





the day, to take in all the sources of inter- 
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est and pleasure she had been accustomed 
to find in the games. She knew many of 
the strugglers in that arena. She was fit 
and she found voice to correct even Lady 
Jean in some of her hasty deductions. 

“ No, Lady Jean, it is not Big Alister up 
at the Frean farm who has won the ham- 
mer-throwing, it is Eachin Roy, who is to 
marry our Flora in the kitchen. She got 
leave to come to-day, and there she is 
among his people; she will be so proud ; 
and they were to buy a clock with the 
prize.” 

Unah’s sympathy was fully as keen, 
while more founded on facts and rather 
more abiding, than Lady Jean’s. 

Unah did not weary secretly like Laura 
Hopkins, who never ceased to wonder how 
Lady Jean could pretend to know one of 
these men from another, and what pleasure 
she could take in a supposed familiarity 
with the humble fortunes of the objects of 
her attention. Laura would have given 
them all blankets and soup to a liberal 
amount in winter, and sent them doctors 
and clergymen ad libitum ; but though she 
had no fear that they, like the storekeep- 
er’s daughters, might mistake their rela- 
tions to her, she had a strong sense that 
she had nothing more to do with them. 
They had neither part nor lot in each other. 
She was longing for the dancing to begin 
— she had some admiration for that feature 
of the spectacle —and poor mamma must 
be wearying her heart out, dozing by her- 

elf in the carriage all this time. 

But Unah, as she gazed eagerly at the 
rows of champions, and saw now this, 
now that stalwart form or cleanly-knit fig- 
ure step forth from the ranks, heave up or 
swing round his head the stone or ham- 
mer, and hurl it at the goal, had a fellow- 
feeling with their repressed excitement, 
and an almost painful sympathy with the 
suspense and the trembling hopes of their 
folk — above all their womankind; she 
could have echoed the occasional involun- 
tary “ houchs ” of triumph and “ ochones ” 
of regret which came, broken and sub- 
dued, from the orderly and quiet throng, 
far graver because far more in earnest, and 
with more concentrated attention, than a 
Lowland crowd would have shown on such 
an occasion. There might be a little an- 
ticipatory revelry going on at the public- 
house, but it was not till the serious work 
was over, that the mirth and the brawling 
became fast and furious. 

As Unah looked she could see in her 
mind the plaided figures in less peaceful 
array. She had heard so many stories of 
Highland feuds and forays that she could 





easily picture to herself, from the groups 
before her, the last deadly encounter be- 
tween the two rival branches of the Mac-. 
donalds, who, like brothers estranged, had 
regarded each other with special hatred, 
breaking out every now and then into deadly 
demonstration throughout whole genera- 
tions. Members of the two factions were 
striving here amicably side by side to-day. 
But it was not thus they had met and part- 
ed by the stone in the moor, which still 
bore the name of the “Stone of Slaugh- 
ter” because of them and their deed. In 
the middle of her vivid recollection of the 
former dark day, which lent a tragic back- 
ground tothe brightness of this day, Unah 
paused with a comical ruefulness. It was 
such a pity the original provocation to that 
remote onslaught had not been of a more 
dignified character. But the truth was, 
one of the hostile Macdonalds had thought 
fit to greet the foe, whom he might have 
passed with superb scorn, by striking him, 
Billingsgate fashion, in the face with a dead 
salmon, and so the wild mé/ée began. 

Though Unah was nearly destitute of 
technical art education, it added largely to 
her enjoyment that she could appreciate 
the changing lights which the showery day 
bestowed on thescene. “I hope my father 
sees that,” she was constantly saying to 
herself when she was separated from the 
minister, and when now a black canopy 
cast everything into a purple gloom, and 
again spears of light shot athwart the thick 
banks of cloud, and, striking the earth, lit 
up with low beams as at sunset — which 
yet were succeeded by brilliant noontide 
flashes —the motley combatants, the 
Fearn, the moor, and the hills. 
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In the present article I propose to con- 
fine myself to the consideration of the 
question as to what is the best line of 
frontier to hold on the north-western border 
of our Indian empire; and I shall refrain 
from discussing the policy which has pre- 
ceded the present war with Afghanistan, 
or the circumstances which immediately 
preceded that war. We are, without enter- 
ing into any such discussion, entitled to 
assume from all that has been said that a 
desire to advance our Indian frontier will 
exercise a sensible influence in the arrange- 
ments to be carried out as the result of 
the war. Apart from official and semi- 
official utterances here and in India, inde- 








pendent writers of undoubted influence 
have urged a rectification of frontier; and 
now that we are actually within the Afghan 
territories they will urge the propriety of 
this rectification more strongly than ever. 
It seems, therefore, most essential that 
those who have studied the subject, and 
are nevertheless opposed to this appar- 
ently popular idea of extension, should 
put their views before the public, and this 
is all the more necessary because the nat- 
ural enthusiasm of soldiers induces them 
for the most part to support a forward 
policy. 

It is desirable first to come to some con- 
clusion as to what constitutes a scientific 
frontier, and I presume that all will agree 
that this is not a question to be decided 
purely on military theories or as a mere 
matter of strategy. Very high political 
authority has given one explanation of the 
term scientific frontier in a few words; 
but something more detailed seems neces- 
sary; and I assume that such a frontier, 
speaking generally, should be one which 
would not entail the employment for its 
defence of an excessive force of troops; 
the occupation of which would not in other 
respects be very costly; the communica- 
tions of which along the whole line and 
with the bases in rear are fairly easy and 
not readily liable to interruption; that it 
should, while in itself a strong bulwark, 
have in its front obstacles that would be 
very serious to an attacking force, and yet 
not such as to preclude blows being de- 
livered to the front by the defenders; and 
that politically it is a frontier the occupa- 
tion of which does not produce irritation 
among the people in its vicinity, In pro- 
portion as a frontier fulfils these conditions, 
it may be deemed a scientific frontier, or, 
as I should prefer more simply to call it, a 
good frontier. Situated as we are in India 
—and I suppose this is more or less the 
case elsewhere — we can hardly expect to 
have a frontier that is theoretically perfect, 
or that indeed approaches to anything at 
all like perfection. But my endeavor will 
be to show that our old frontier line of the 
Punjaub and Sind is preferable to any 
other frontier that it is in our power to 
take up. 

I should like next, if possible, to arrive 
at some agreement with the advocates of 
a rectification of frontier as to the objects, 
special to itself, required on our north-west 
border. Here, without being at all a Rus- 
sophobist, I believe I am in accord with 
my adversaries in thinking that our position 
should be such as to enable us to resist 
Russia if necessary, and also to deliver 
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counter-attacks in case of war. I further 
think that our line of frontier should be 
calculated to enable us to secure our sub- 
jects as far as possible from incursions 
by Afghans or others, whether incited to 
annoy us by Russia, or doing so of their 
own mere motion. 

Before I come to facts and arguments, 
I presume some weight may be given to 
the relative reputation and position of 
those who have advocated retention of 
the old line of frontier or its extension. 
Those in the latter category have, as far 
as I know, been rightly described in a 
recent article in the /Vineteenth Century 
by Sir Erskine Perry “as a small but able 
party, who from their chiefly belonging to 
the presidency of Bombay have been 
termed the Bombay School.” It is indeed 
from this small body of officers that almost 
all suggestions for a rectification of frontier 
have hitherto emanated, and, as stated by 
Sir Erskine Perry in the article just re- 
ferred to, the late General John Jacob was 
the originator of the present anti-Russian 
policy. He is described by Sir Erskine 
as a “man of great ability and original 
views,” who, “ if he had moved in a wider 
sphere, might have left a name equal to 
that of the most illustrious of his country- 
men in India, but” who “passed the 
greater part of his life in the barren wastes 
of Sind, and rarely came in contact with 
superior minds.” 

Of the many advocates of the anti-Rus- 
sian policy, Sir Henry Rawlinson by his 
public writings, and Sir Bartle Frere by 
memoranda which recently saw the light 
of day in a mysterious manner for the first 
time, are the most distinguished. In fact, 
the rest, however eminent, may be classed 
as followers of Jacob or Rawlinson. 

It is to be observed that none of these 
officers were actually in a position of real 
personal and official responsibility for the 
movements they advocated. Sir Bartle 
Frere, it is true, did advocate the occu- 
pation of Quetta when he was governor 
of Bombay; but the governor of Bom- 
bay has little or no concern with Af- 
ghan affairs, nor is he responsible for the 
finances or the policy of the empire. It 
appears, however, that now another name 
must be added to the foregoing, and it is 
one which must be mentioned with un- 
feigned respect — that of Lord Napier of 
Magdala. A memorandum written by his 
lordship appears in a recent compilation of 
papers regarding Afghanistan, from which 
we learn that after nearly fifty years’ ser- 
vice in India, and with much frontier expe- 
rience, Lord Napier, who always in India, 

















where he remained until the year 1876, had 
been opposed to an advance of our frontier, 
has now modified his views. The opinion 
given, however, really amounts to little 
more than that the occupation of Quetta 
was right, and that we ought not to recede 
from that position; for the remark about 
meeting an enemy beyond a mountain 
chain is not accompanied by a recommen- 
dation to advance into Afghanistan, and 
obviously applies more to actual war than 
to an occupation of advanced positions in 
the country of another power in anticipa- 
tion of possible future war. The circum- 
stances under which the memorandum was 
recorded are not stated ; but as some stress 
has been laid on this opinion, emanating 
from so distinguished an officer as Lord 
Napier of Magdala, it is important to rec- 
ollect when it was delivered: not during 
the sixteen years in which he held the 
offices of military member of the Council 
of the Viceroy of India, commander-in- 
chief in Bombay, and commander-in-chief 
in India with a seat in Council, but some 
time after he had quitted India, and in the 
midst of extreme excitement against and 
suspicion of Russia. I may also add that 
about eleven years ago the annexation of the 
Koorrum valley was proposed by that most 
excellent officer, General P. S. Lumsden, 
but the suggestion was not adopted, and 
I am not aware that until now any evil has 
arisen from our not possessing Koorrum, 
while we have avoided locking up there a 
brigade or so of troops. General Lums- 
den at the same time strongly opposed any 
advance into Afghanistan. 

To turn to the advocates of the other 
view, we may say that their name is legion. 
Accompanying Sir Walter Gilbert’s force 
in 1849 in its pursuit of the Sikhs and 
Afghans after the battle of Goojerat, until 
the former had surrendered ant the latter 
had fled before us, first from the fortress 
of Attock and then through the Khyber 
Pass, 1 remained for several years on the 
frontier, and ever since have taken the 
deepest interest in it, while I have been ac- 
quainted with the views of many of the 
most eminent persons who served on or 
who visited the frontier. I never, until 
long after I had quitted that frontier, 
heard a question raised as to the line taken 
up in 1843 as respects Sind, and in 1849 
as respects the Punjaub, being not suffi- 
ciently advanced and readily defensible. 
While many opinions have been given as to 
the folly of advancing our frontier, it 
seems an undoubted fact that no opposite 
opinion ever was expressed by any of the 
able governors-general who have held 
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sway in India up to the arrival of Lord 
Lytton, by any commander-in-chief in 
India, by any lieutenant-governor of the 
Punjaub — the officer through whom, until 
1876, all Cabul affairs used to be transact- 
ed —or by any member of the Supreme 
Council, before which all important ques- 
tions affecting the Indian empire come. 
Many officers in these positions have left 
on record the strongest possible objections 
to a forward movement, except as an oper- 
ation of war. I might, I believe, add, that 
no commander of the Punjaub frontier 
force, and no commissioner of Peshawur 
(the functionary who has been charged es- 
pecially with the duty of watching Cabul 
affairs), has urged any rectification of fron- 
tier. 

Some of the opinions adverse to this 
measure are to be found in the collection 
of documents recently published ; but it is 
not to be supposed that this collection con- 
tains anything like all the opinions of the 
same tenor, very many of which were writ- 
ten under a sense of existing personal 
responsibility. 

Several a the adverse opinions are of 
much value, and if space admitted I would 
gladly quote them. Those by Lord Sand- 
hurst, Sir Henry Durand, and Sir Herbert 
Edwardes are especially valuable, from the 
great ability and large experience of their 
writers. Lord Sandhurst was a soldier, a 
diplomatist, and a financier. He had 
served on the frontier for some time, and 
he was able to view Indian questions from 
a very high standpoint, owing to the expe- 
riences which he gained as to Russia, first 
as military secretary to Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe at Constantinople during the 
Russian war, and then as consul-general at 
Warsaw during the period immediately 
following that war. Sir Henry Durand 
had served with distinction in the first 
Afghan war, of which he has left a valua- 
ble description; and as private secretary 
to Lord Ellenborough he was behind the 
scenes in all the events of the year 1842 in 
Afghanistan. With matured military and 
political experience, he had been made 
lieutenant-governor of the Punjaub, which 
included the control of the frontier, by 
Lord Mayo, when a few months after his 
nomination an unhappy accident deprived 
the country of his valuable services. Sir 
Herbert Edwardes was, perhaps, one of 
the most remarkable men of the last half- 
century in the Indian service. He was 
one of the best type of Indian soldier poli- 
ticians ; he had a profound knowledge of 
the Afghan character ; and, in conjunction 
with Lord Lawrence, was mainly instru- 
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mental in bringing about a good under- 
standing with Dost Mahomed, and in 
maintaining that understanding, without 
which the Afghans might have gone 
against us in the evil days of 1857. 

It isasserted that these men would have 
changed their minds had they lived to the 
present time. I should altogether doubt 
this. Indeed, several of them have dis- 
tinctly recorded that they would adhere to 
the old frontier even if Russia advanced 
far more than has yet been the case, and 
the arguments of most of them are decid- 
edly to the effect that, as a frontier, our 
present line is the best, whether for peace 
orwar. Notably on this point Sir Charles 
Napier was very clear; and, after saying 
that India could meet Russia on the Cas- 
pian, he adds, “ but she would, of course, 
wait for her on the Indus.” 

I cannot pass over here the fact that 
one of the most able scientific officers of 
our present army, Sir John Adye, who has 
had the advantage of seeing war in Europe 
and in India, including operations in the 
mountains of our north-west border, is one 
of the strongest opponents of a forward 
move. 

In carrying on the argument a great dif- 
ficulty arises. For the old frontier the 
case is easily stated. All that is wanted is 
to adhere absolutely to the line of frontier 
fixed in 1849. In saying this, I do not 
mean that, under proper and just arrange- 
ments, and if opportunity offered, here 
and there a bit of hill territory might not 
with advantage be taken under our control, 
such as the spur of the Afreedie Hills 
that separates the Peshawur valley from 
Kohat. What I do mean is, that our 
frontier should be substantially the same 
as it was from 1849 to 1876, with a line of 
garrisons or forts extending from the In- 
dus, where it leaves the hills, by Peshawur, 
Kohat, Bunnoo, Derah Ismail Khan, and 
Derah Ghazee Khan, to Jacobabad. 

Those who argue on the other side differ 
much; and even now, when we have ad- 
vanced into Afghanistan, this difference 
of views is still apparent. Some would 
put aside altogether any advance from 
Peshawur or Kohat, and would confine 
themselves to holding Quetta in strength ; 
others would go to Candahar, with or 
without Koorrum and some point, Daka 
or Jellalabad, beyond the Khyber; oth- 
ers say nothing short of Herat will be 
of use; others who approve of going 
to Herat, add also Ghuznee and Cabul, 
or would even go up to the Hindoo 
Koosh, or, in point of fact, annex the 
whole territory of Afghanistan. There is 
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one noticeable fact, however, namely, that 
almost all the advocates of any advance 
allow, when pressed, that they would be 
very easily induced to support proposals 
for some further advance. With such a 
diversity of opinion it is difficult to know 
how to deal; but I think if we look fora 
scientific frontier, we certainly shall not 
find it by thrusting forces forwards in dif- 
ferent directions into a great tract of hill 
country, as would be the case if we held 
Quetta or Pisheen or Candahar, the head 
of the Koorrum Valley, and Jellalabad — 
not only with uncertain communications in 
their rear, but with no communication 
with each other, or at best only between 
Koorrum and Jellalabad, and none that 
can be called secure between Koorrum and 
Candahar, for a distance of more than 
four hundred miles, over a rugged coun- 
try inhabited by wild tribes. 

Supposing, however, that the advanced 
frontier, if it can be so called, be the 
moderate one, formed by an occupation of 
Jellalabad, some point at the head of 
Koorrum, and Quetta or Pisheen, how 
will it affect our position on the present 
frontier, and will it really render our de- 
fence better than it has heretofore been 
as respects raids or inroads from the 
hills? Certainly not. We have never yet 
had an inroad by the Khyber or by the 
Bolan, and if such raids were. usual, a 
mere garrison at Jellalabad and Quetta, 
each distant about ninety miles from the 
point where these passes debouch into the 
plains, would hardly be of much efficacy. 
The occupation of Koorrum might render 
our frontier near Thull a little more 
secure, but I beiieve for a long time past 
no material inconvenience has arisen in 
this quarter. We should, indeed, have to 
keep up our present frontier posts, and, 
further, have to be ready to move up, not 
when we pleased, but when the adversary 
pleased, to support the three posts in me | 
vance, whille the troops at these posts, 
certainly not less than seven or eight thou- 
sand men, would be lost for all other 
purposes connected with the security of In- 
dia itself. The more we pushed forward, 
the more troops would be required for 
Afghanistan, and no more influence would 
be exercised over the present frontier 
tribes. It is true I have heard of wild 
schemes for occupying these hills, and 
taming the inhabitants — say two hundred 
thousand fighting men, scattered over 
thousands of square miles of mountains, 
from Hazara to Sind; but I presume this 
idea is admitted to be Utopian. It at all 
events would necessitate the employment 
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of a larger army than we have seen in the 
field for mary a long day, and could be 
hardly worth the candle. It seems proba- 
ble that for a long time we must main- 
tain posts on our present frontier, and 
trust to time and such civilizing influences 
as we can bring to bear to tame and edu- 
cate these wild people. In point of fact, 
no occupation of Afghanistan could exer- 
cise for a long time much influence on 
the border tribes. The hills between us 
and Afghanistan proper are too broad to 
allow the people of those hills to be much 
impressed by our going into Afghanistan, 
even if we went to the extreme length of 
having one line of posts, as at present, 
on the side of the Punjaub and Sind, and 
another extending right down from Jel- 
lalabad to Quetta, a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles through rugged coun- 
try. Even then we should acquire no 
hold whatever, that we do not now possess, 
of the tribes in Hazara or bordering on 
Yusufzai, numbering some forty thousand 
fighting men, as bold and _ persevering 
as any with whom we have had to deal, 
as witness the Umbeyla expedition in 
1863, when we had thirty-six British offi- 
cers and eight hundred and seventy-one 
British and native soldiers killed and 
wounded. 

Putting aside these tribes in Yusufzai 
and Hazara, who would not be affected by 
our advance into Afghanistan, I believe 
most officers acquainted with the Punjaub 
frontier would say that no real influence 
would arise over the others from any for- 
ward move. At ali events, no benefit that 
we could expect from it in this direction 
would be worth all the trouble, cost, and 
irritation that would arise from an advance 
of frontier. Excluding Yusufzai and Ha- 
zara, which, as above stated, would be in 
no way affected, there have been only two 
expeditions in thirty years in which more 
than a hundred men were killed and 
wounded, while in most there were far 
fewer. In fact, we have had wonderfully 
little trouble on this frontier, considering 
that the ground beyond it is so difficult, 
and that the occupiers of it have been 
brave freebooters time out of mind, and 
were much more troublesome to the 
Sikhs than they have been to us. The 
great progress which has been made in 
quieting them since we inherited the fron- 
tier from the Sikhs, has been shown in 
many papers published by Punjaub off- 
cials. I think I may pass from this part 
of the subject; for whatever difference of 
Opinion exists, no one will argue that we 
ought to occupy positions in Afghanistan 
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merely to secure ourselves from such oc- 
casional trouble as we have experienced 

_— tribes on our own immediate bor- 
er. 

Invasion by Afghans themselves, even if 
incited by Russia and zided by Russian 
officers, seems such an unlikely contin- 
gency that we need hardly seriously dis- 
cuss it. Any force of Afghans descending 
into the plains would be shattered to pieces 
by a very moderate force of well-disci- 
plined, well-armed troops. If such an inva- 
sion threatened, the commanders would 
judge for themselves whether to advance 
into the passes and meet the Afghans be- 
yond them, or await their debouchment into 
our plains. In any case the result may 
be regarded as certain, whether we judge 
from the experience of 1839 to 1842, or 
from recent events. So far no case is 
made out for putting ourselves forward in 
permanent positions which almost invite 
attack in front and severance of communi- 
cation in the rear. 

There remains the great problem of di- 
rect Russian attack. To meet this, is it 
better to hold our present frontier or to ad- 
vance? Now fora great Russian invasion, 
aided or not by the Afghans, we should 
have some considerable warning, and if a 
commander thought fit, troops could be ad- 
vanced to suitable positions beyond our 
frontier not far separated from support. 
If we had the aid of the Afghans, so much 
the better. If not, still it would be prac- 
ticable, as thought best by the military 
commander, either to advance or to await 
the Russian attack within our border. 
But while by defending our own frontier 
we should be independent of the Afghans, 
we should, if prematurely occupying for- 
ward positions, be very much at their 
merey as to our communications; we 
should have irritated them by occupying 
posts in their midst; we should have lost 
the use of troops who might any day be 
more useful in India; and we should place 
it out of our power to choose our own way 
and time of advance. With posts in 
Afghanistan we should, whether the mo- 
ment were opportune or inopportune, be 
obliged, on danger threatening, to use all 
our means to reinforce these posts, and, 
however reinforced, they could hardly 
resist an invading army unless we con- 
structed very elaborate and expensive for- 
tifications, occupied by very strong garri- 
sons. 

In all probability we shall, at the mo- 
ment when this goes to press, occupy 
Jellalabad, the head of the Koorrum val- 
ley, and perhaps Candahar, or, if not Can- 
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dahar, we shall be pretty near it. Now 
does anybody believe that the occupation 
of these three points gives us a frontier? 
By forming two or three additional posts 
we may possibly keep up communications 
between Koorrum and Jellalabad ; but how 
can any sort of military communication be 
maintained between these two posts and 
Candahar, distant some five hundred miles, 
through a mountainous country occupied 
by wild tribes, and with Cabul and Ghuz- 
nee in the hands of the Afghans? I can 
conceive nothing less like a strong fron- 
tier. To keep up secure communication 
to the rear, between Kohat and Koorrum, 
Peshawur and Jellalabad, Sind and Canda- 
har, would take fully six thousand men, and 
even then we should be greatly dependent 
on subsidizing the tribes—a_ practice 
which is costly, which always fails in time 
of difficulty, and which, when economy sets 
in, as it usually does after much lavish ex- 
penditure, and when subsidies are reduced, 
causes the tribes whose emoluments are 
vanishing to turn against us, as happened 
in Cabul in 1841. To show that I am 
probably even under-estimating the force 
required to maintain communications, it 
will be seen on reference to the Cabul 
Blue Book of 1842-43 that General Pollock, 
in April, 1842, informed the government of 
India that he did not think the Khyber 
Pass, from the entrance to Daka, could be 
kept open with less than eight thousand 
men, and his opinion was founded on the 
statements of Major Mackeson, who had 
been eight times through the pass. Of 
course, if we trust to the tribes, we may 
for atime dispense with troops to guard 
our communications, but such a course 
would be dangerous, probably costly, and 
certainly very precarious. No military 
authority would place less than seven or 
eight thousand men in the three garrisons 
of Koorrum, Jellalabad or Daka, and 
Candahar. Thus, with the troops on the 
line of communication, we should absorb 
thirteen or fourteen thousand men, of 
whom quite a third would be British, and 
whose cost would amount to something 
like £1,000,000 per annum. Their ab- 
sence from India would in no way enable 
us to do with fewer troops in India. In- 
deed, it is obvious that the existence of 
garrisons so far from support, and separat- 
ed from India by mountain passes, would 
be a constant source of anxiety. When- 
ever they might be seriously threatened, 
they would be felt to be weak, and rein- 
forcements would have to be hurried up, 
despite extreme heat or extreme cold, and 
whether India did or did not require the 








presence of the very troops that we were 
sending away. 

It is difficult to believe that the presence 
of four or five thousand men at Candahar, 
and two or three thousand at Jellalabad, 
would be any real defence against the in- 
vasion of India. No sooner had we estab- 
lished ourselves at these points than most 
cogent reasons would offer for pushing 
forward from Jellalabad through the passes 
beyond that place, and on to Cabul; Can- 
dahar would not be deemed safe without 
taking Ghuznee and Khelat-i-Ghilzie to 
the east, and Furrah, Girishk, and Herat 
to the west. All this might not come at 
once, but it would be urged and re-urged 
as necessary till it was accepted, and from 
Cabul it would be found necessary, and is 
now, I fancy, advocated by some, to push 
forward to the Hindoo Koosh. . Once 
there, this theory of crossing mountain 
ranges would again come into play, and 
we should go to the other side of that 
barrier. In fact, we should speedily have 
all Afghanistan on our hands, — a country 
not to be held with less than thirty to forty 
thousand troops, at a cost of three millions 
sterling a year. Having done this, how 
weak we should be! We could hardly 
muster, even with forty thousand soldiers 
in the country, ten thousand for Herat. 
Are we to shut up ten thousand good 
troops within works to stand a siege, or 
are we to expect ten thousand in the field 
to stand the onslaught of a powerful ene- 
my? At such a time the garrisons of 
Candahar and Cabul would probably have 
their hands full, and how tardily would 
material support arrive from India, the 


nearest post of which, Jacobabad in Sind, ~ 


is more than seven hundred miles from 
Herat! 

Even if there were no political difficul- 
ties in the way of holding and governing 
Afghanistan, which is far from being the 
case, the financial objections are patent to 
all. The country would be a huge drain 
on the finances of India, and the anxiety 
inseparable from holding it would be a 
burden on the mind of each viceroy, and 
keep him from concentrating his mind on 
that most arduous task and primary duty, 
the good government of the people of 
India. We see some of these difficulties 
already. Three not very large militar 
forces have been directed on Jellalabad, 
only ninety miles from Peshawur; on the 
head of the Koorrum valley, about one 
hundred and forty miles from our garrison 
of Kohat; and on the Khojak Pass, and 
possibly on Candahar, one hundred and 
forty-seven miles from Quetta, which last 
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place we have held for some two years. 
Yet how much time the viceroy and other 
high officials must have devoted to consid- 
eration of questions connected with these 
operations, how much trouble are these 
operations entailing everywhere in India, 
and what a legacy of claims is being cre- 
ated in the assistance we are receiving 
from native states, to say nothing of a 
very considerable addition which has been 
made to the native army! Nearly every 
authority who has spoken for years past 
has, even when advocating an advance, 
scouted the notion of a successful Russian 
invasion of India; and yet if our advance 
is not against a Russian invasion, what is 
its use? Certainly it cannot be supposed 
that by forcing ourselves into their country 
we shall make the Afghans better disposed 
towards us. In all ways our doing this is 
calculated to weaken us. Politically it 
embitters the Afghans against us; it makes 
all India believe that our desire for annex- 
ation is still rampant: and those who saw 
the intense satisfaction experienced by the 
chiefs and princes in India when we ab- 
stained from annexing the Baroda state 
after the Guicowar had been convicted of 
a base crime against our representative in 
1875, can understand how their loyalty and 
their reliance on our justice are stimulated 
by our abstention from the sweeping away 
of native states or of encroaching on them, 
and how their apprehensions are aroused 
by an opposite policy. Those who saw 
this would appreciate the bad _ political 
effect of seizing any of the ameer’s terri- 
tories, and the absolute feeling of relief 
that would be experienced throughout 


’ India if, after a war characterized by bril- 


liant success, we rested content with the 
frontier we previously possessed. To do 
this would, I believe, redound to our credit 
and add to our strength. We could no 
doubt now obtain from the ameer.: his 
assent to the location of residents at Herat, 
Balk, and Candahar, and possibly, if this 
was wanted, also at Cabul, besides other 
concessions. But none of these conces- 
sions should, I venture to think, take the 
form of territory. By judicious manage- 
ment and scrupulously abstaining from 
interference with the ameer’s administra- 
tion we might hope gradually to win the 
Afghans to our side, and be so strong in 
their good-will that we could at any time, 
if needed, move troops forward with their 
ready assent. Probably, too, the ameer’s 


successor might be able more strongly to- 


feel the advantage of alliance with us — 
an alliance which, as would then be known 
from actual experience, was not desired 
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by us as a pretext for annexation or inter- 
ference. 

Many will say, But surely we should not 
go back from Quetta? Certainly I would. 
We first went to Quetta with the idea of 
restoring orderin Khelat. When we have 
done this, let us retire. If it is determined 
to hold Quetta, I shall regret it. I believe 
it will have a good political effect to come 
back, and it will leave us strong in a mili- 
tary point of view. If we remain there, 
or at Pisheen or Candahar, or in Koorrum, 
or at Jellalabad, or all of them, I do notin 
the least suppose our hold on India will be 
seriously affected; but I do believe we 
shall do ourselves-harm by these encroach- 
ments on the territory of others, that we 
shall be rather weaker than stronger by 
such measures, that we shall be incurring 
useless expense, and that we shall bring 
upon ourselves constant worry as to com- 
munications and possible threatening of 
these posts. In proportion as we go for- 
ward, so, I conceive, sha!l we be increas- 
ing our difficulties politically, financially, 
and strategically. Our base in Indiais the 
sea. With this we have now free commu- 
nication from all our military posts, and 
none of our ‘posts or garrisons have had 
their communications with that base cut off 
since 1857. Why should we now place 
garrisons in positions that are liable to be 
cut off until we can move considerable 
brigades to open up the road? It would 
surely seem very bad policy to do this. 

To sum up, may it not be urged that 
from each and every aspect of the ques- 
tion, military, political, or financial, we 
should refrain from advancing our frontier? 
We all hope for complete success for our 
arms, and when that is_ satisfactorily 
achieved, let us show ourselves alike wise 
and generous foes, and take advantage of 
a wonderful opportunity for winning the 
Afghans to our friendship. 

I must now say a few words as to the 
censures passed from time to time on those 
who have taken the side that I advocate. 
We are told we are no patriots, and that 
we are exposing our weak points to our 
possible Russian foes. ‘To the latter ac- 
cusation I would reply that I expose no - 
weak points. On the contrary, I maintain 
that we are very strong, and that it is oth- 
ers who constantly advocate measures on 
the distinct ground that we are weak. It 
is their writings, I must think, with much 
regard for the writers, which have harped 
on our imaginary weak points, which have 
raised suspicion in Afghanistan, and which 
may have partly incited Russia to such 
efforts as she has made to gain a footing 
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in Cabul. As to patriotism, I will make 
no counter-charge whatever. Most of 
those who have written are soldiers, and 
all, no doubt, love their country, and desire 
the honor and security of its possessions ; 
but I have not learned yet to think that 
patriotism and aggression are identical, or 
that those who are content to maintain our 
present frontiers are necessarily indifferent 
to their country’s glory. All that I will 
say against my friends who have expressed 
opinions the reverse of those I now enun- 
ciate, is that I do not trace in their writings 
a due appreciation of our present strength, 
or of the importance of many considera- 
tions, especially those of -a financial nature, 
under a constitutional government, where 
changes of policy often arise, and where 
there is a manifest reluctance to tax En- 
gland for Indian purposes, while India is 
little able to pay charges for a country like 
Afghanistan, in which the revenue must 
always be small. Circumstances might, 
therefore, any day leave us in a critical 
position with weak garrisons in Afghan- 
istan, their communications at the mercy of 
hill tribes whose subsidies had been re- 
duced or done away with, and with India 
in a condition to spare no troops for the 
support of our forces in Afghanistan. 
Those who advocate advance hardly seem 
to consider these points; but they are to 
be complimented on the energy with which, 
in season and out of season, they have set 
forth their opinions, and from their own 
point of view they are to be congratulated 
on the marvellous success of their perse- 
vering efforts. They seem to have con- 
vinced a ministry, and, undeniably, they 
have induced many quiet-going people to 
clamor in favor of active operations against 
Afghanistan. Whether the actual results 
of the war will satisfy the advocates of a 
rectification policy is very doubtful, and it 
may be taken for granted that, whatever 
positions are taken up, we shall soon have 
active agitation and many plausible reasons 
put forward for further advance. 

In conclusion, I would allude to the com- 
parison more than once drawn of late be- 
tween our frontier in India and the ram- 
part of a fortress; in this it is contended 
that we must hold the rampart — that is, 
the hiils encircling our territory, and have 
command of the glacis beyond. This is 
no doubt a smart saying, but how does it 
accord with facts? What similarity is 
there between a mountain barrier of great 
width and broken up in the most varied 
ways, dividing India from a mountainous 
country like Afghanistan, and a rampart? 
and where is the glacis? Is Sir Samuel 








Browne, with the Khyber behind him, with 
his convoys subject to annoyance by the 
hill tribes, and with communications, 
which if not held by considerable forces 
of our own troops are constantly liable to 
be cut, and with three passes in his front, 
like the defender of a rampart? Is Gen- 
eral Roberts opposite to the lofty Shutur 
Gurdun, with a line of posts behind him 
to keep open his communications, in any 
respect like the defender of a fortress, that 
fortress being India? Would the position 
of our troops at Candahar, if they advance 
so far, or of Pisheen, if that is the point 
taken up, be in any respect like that of the 
defenders of the fortress called India? 
There is, indeed, no similarity at all in the 
matter, nor are the cases parallel to that of 
detached outworks of a fort. From such 
outworks of course in all ordinary times, 
and until an enemy had gained considera- 
ble success, there would be free communi- 
cation with the fortress. In the positions 
now occupied, from the very first there is 
no secure communication. Turning to 
another point, how different is the interior 
of India itself from the interior of a fort- 
ress! In the latter the defenders have 
their own troops and friends. In the in- 
terior of India we have two hundred mil- 
lions of people, differing among them- 
selves in many respects, but different from 
us in many more, including religion, and 
though in the main loyal, yet liable to 
strong prejudices, and some of them easily 
subject to fanatical influences. Among 
them are princes of ancient houses and 
those who are the successors of more 
modern conquerors, with forces of their 
own, and it is therefore as necessary to 
look to the interior of our fortress as to the 
exterior, and not to fritter away our troops 
or waste our resources by advances of ter- 
ritory, save on the most absolute evidence 
of necessity. 

In this paper it has been attempted to 
show that there is no such necessity ; that 
we are stronger. without an extension of 
territory than with it, and that we would 
do well to rest content with that frontier 
which we inherited from our predecessors, 
leaving it to our military leaders to decide, 
when danger threatens, how to meet that 
danger as an operation of war, and on a 
consideration of the circumstances then 
existing, and which it is at present impos- 
sible to foresee. 

After I had written the foregoing, I had 
the advantage of seeing the report of Gen- 
eral Hamley’s lecture on “ The Strategical 
Conditions of our Indian North-west Fron- 
tier,” delivered at a meeting of the Royal 
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United Service Institution. As might 
have been expected, it is a masterly pro- 
duction, and his views as to the inexpedi- 
ency of going beyond the Khyber, or of 
supposing we can improve our position by 
advancing our frontier into eastern Af- 
ghanistan, seem quite unanswerable. He, 
however, looks on the occupation of Quetta 
as an admirable move, but would desire to 
go further, and hold Candahar. To me it 
seems that many of the arguments used for 
advancing beyond the Khyber apply equally 
to an advance beyond the Bolan, and I 
remain unconvinced by what General 


Hamley says as to Candahar. He touches |. 


little on the political, moral, or financial 
conditions of his proposal. These, how- 
ever, would have to be very carefully con- 
sidered by those who had to decide our 
future position in Afghanistan; nor do I 
conceive it possible that a question of ad- 
vancing a frontier could be decided with- 
out reference tosuch considerations. The 
expense of occupying Candahar in strength 
would be considerable ; among other items, 
the cost of a strong fortification at Canda- 
har, and a railway from the Indus, at least 
as far as Dadur, would between them 
probably cost a million of money, with little 
prospect of profit from the railway. Our 
holding Candahar would be a standing 
grievance to the Afghans, and, as was not 
dimly shadowed forth during the meeting, 
this move would before long lead to our 
advance to Herat. Indeed, General Ham- 
ley is reported to have said, that with Can- 
dahar we must also secure the passage of 
the Helmund River at Girishk, seVenty- 
four miles further on in the direction of 
Herat. To the east of Candahar, too, 
would not adverse influences soon come 
into play, and would it not be found nec- 
essary to take Khelat-i-Ghilzie, Ghuznee, 
and then Cabul? In fact, it seems pretty 
certain that if ‘we occupy Candahar we 
shall never stop there. 

General Hamley apparently thinks that 
we should, even in the valley of the Indus, 
be able with good management to give an 
excellent account of any invading foe ; but, 
although he admits there are good grounds 
for taking this view, he thinks that, under 
certain circumstances, we should have a 
difficult task; that difficulties, in fact, 
would arise if the invading army was “not 
all the assembled forces of the Afghans, 
not such a Russian force as we saw lately 
assembled on the frontier of Bokhara, not 
such an army as Persia can at present 
send forth, any or all of whom would fall 
far short of the requirements of such an 
enterprise.” But General Hamley sup- 
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poses that Russia has “completed those 
improvements in her communications 
which we know she persistently contem- 
plates; that she has united the Caspian 
and the Aral bya railway; or that, com- 
bining with Persia, she has made a con- 
venient way from the southern shore of 
the Caspian to Herat; that the ruler of 
Afghanistan has thrown in his lot with 
them ; and that within the fortified triangle 
— Herat, Candahar, Cabul — the disposi- 
tions for this great undertaking have been 
brought deliberately, with all the aids of 
military science, to completion.” 

I assume, however, that these steps, 
which would take many years to carry out, 
and which would entail a vast expenditure, 
would not be permitted by England with- 
out prompt and strong measures being 
taken to counteract them in Europe and in 
Asia. And I doubt if General Hamley 
has given sufficient weight to the very 
serious difficulties arising from climate, 
which a Russian army entering the valley 
of the Indus would experience during a 
large portion of the year from excessive 
heat, from want of water, and from the 
fever, which deals so hardly even with 
those who are acclimatized. 

I would, therefore, again say, keep to 
the old frontier, strengthen it, and improve 
communications; husband your resources, 
be watchful, and, though having a right to 
look to our diplomacy and to our power in 
Europe to aid in preventing our being an- 
noyed by a European power through Af- 
ghanistan, be prepared to defend that 
empire which has been entrusted to us, by 
military action within or beyond the fron- 
tier as may seem best when occasion offers. 
But do not let us lock up troops in prema- 
ture anticipation of a foe who may never 
come, and do not let us drive the Afghans 
into an increased dislike of us by a seizure 
of some of their best territory, when it is 
our wisest policy to make them friends. 

H. W. NORMAN. 


From The Spectator. 
STATESMEN IN CARICATURE. 


It is far from politically uninstructive, 
and it is certainly very amusing, to look 
over the three series of caricatures which 
have been republished from Punch of the 
political figures of Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. 
Gladstone, and Mr. Bright. The point 
seized on for caricature in each case recurs 
so often as to suggest either a very marked 
peculiarity in the character of the states- 
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man caricatured, or else a very marked 
divergence between the character of the 
average Englishman and that of the states- 
man thus caricatured. In some cases, 
both are distinctly marked, — an inequality 
of character amounting to a flaw in the 
statesman, and an inequality of character 
amounting to a flaw in the nation which is 
so sensitive to this particular flaw in the 
statesman. For example, the dislike in 
the middle class British mind to the imagi- 
native eleinent in Mr. Disraeli is very 
distinctly shadowed forth in the caricatures 
of Punch, yet unquestionably Lord Bea- 
consfield would not be where he is, if he 
had not had this imaginative element in 
his composition. So, again, the distaste 
of the British middle class for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s intense earnestness and reality of 
purpose appears in cartoon after cartoon ; 
yet most assuredly without that intense 
earnestness and reality of purpose, Mr. 
Gladstone would never have wielded the 
power he has wielded, and still wields, for 
it was not in him either to be shrewd and 
sagacious without being in earnest, or to 
simulate the indifference which he did not 
feel. The points at which there is collision 
between the taste of the class which pro- 
duces Punch, and the characters of the 
statesmen satirized, mark quite as much 
the narrowness and limitation of the Brit- 
ish middle class as the excesses or defects 
of our leaders, and for that reason also, as 
well as for the lights they shed on the 
great Parliamentary leaders themselves, 
these sketches of the caricaturable ele- 
ments in our statesmen are so instructive. 
They show us our own unreasonableness, 
as well as the unreasonableness of our 
great men. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s most caricaturable 
point is, of course, his tendency to play an 
unreal but grandiose part. He is contin- 
ually represented as a mountebank of some 
kind, —as winking with the Sphinx, or 
playing the acrobat with Léotard, or enact- 
ing the part of Mr. Puff in “ The Critic,” or 
arrayed as the peri winning her way into 
Paradise, or with wings springing from his 
shoulders, delivering, with his tongue in 
his cheek, his declaration that he is “on 
the side of the angels.” It is his skill in 
mystifying and tricking us, which catches 
at once the eye of the caricaturist. But 
though, of course, this is absolutely just 
satire, it is not the Jess obvious that some- 
thing is set down to this sort of jugglery 
‘and cunning which is really due to the 
power of the man, and not to his weakness, 
—to his largeness in looking all round the 
political horizon for elements which seem 





irrelevant to ordinary people, which seem 
to them like the mere stock in trade of 
mystification, but are much more, and turn 
out to be either really important, or at all 
events, potentially important, elements of 
the problem in hand. Thus a good many 
even of these admirable cartoons are, if 
we only saw it, caricatures of our own 
inadequacies of mind, as well as of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s redundancies of theatrical 
strategy. We are harder than we should 
be on the men who take new departures 
in political controversy, because we are so 
unable to enter into original ideas, and are 
so apt to regard them as merely elaborate 
preparations for throwing dust in our eyes. 
Thus in one of Punch’s best cartoons of 
Mr. Disraeli in 1867,—the one called 
“ Fagin’s Political School,” — in which he 
is cunningly “educating his party,” and 
teaching his young friends of the Con- 
servative Cabinet how to pick the pockets 
of the Whigs of their Reform measures, — 
the leading idea is one of mere vulgar 
trickiness and dishonesty. But whether 
Mr. Disraeli were tricky or not in his 
policy, — whatever were his real motives 
for the Reform Bill of 1867, — thus much 
all candid politicians now acknowledge, 
that he foresaw better than any of his 
friends or opponents how much there was 
ina Tory policy which would recommend 
itself to the feelings of the least educated 
and least self-dependent class; how great 
often is the affinity between the ideas of 
Tory soldiers and the ideas of wages-earn- 
ing artisans; how apt extremes are to 
meet, and some of the secret beliefs of the 
squirearchical party to find an echo in 
some of the political emotions of the Lon- 
don mob. There is no doubt that our best 
caricaturists often caricature our own nar- 
rowness and rigidity of mind, even though 
all the amusement which we derive from 
their caricatures seems to be at the ex- 
pense of the person satirized. Lord Bea- 
consfield is a political mountebank, no 
doubt; he has always got some pill or 
other to sell, which is “ very good against 
an earthquake.” But not the less is it 
true that often when we have been laugh- 
ing at him in our false security, we should 
rather have been laughing at ourselves, — 
often he has seemed absurd as much be- 
cause we were blind, as because he was 
dodgy, — often he-has discovered what we 
had quite ignored, and what we mistook 
for dust thrown into our eyes, was really 
the veil under which a great transformation 
scene of the constitution was preparing. 

It is the same with Punch’s caricatures 
of Mr, Gladstone. No trait is so often 
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singled out for caricature in Mr. Gladstone 
as his imperious humility and want of 
political tact. As Mr. Disraeli is almost 
always playing wizard or conjuror, or act- 
ing the sly sphinx, or making up as a 
country bumpkin who wants to do “the 
confidence-trick,” Mr. Gladstone is always 
throttling hydras, or taking the bull by the 
horns, or cutting down trees, or defying 
the lightning, or putting on the armor of 
Achilles, or else dictating a humiliating 
policy to his country with a high hand, 
serving up “ Berlin humble-pie ” very soon 
after he had served up “Geneva humble- 
pie,” confessing to floggings which, as he 
angrily asserts, “don’t hurt,” or going 
away for his holiday with a snub from his 
employer for the unconciliatory attitude of 
his service. Imperiousness of purpose, 
even when it is a purpose of self-humilia- 
tion, is the note of the caricatures of Mr. 
Gladstone. He is never given credit for 
tact, and never for coolness. His voice 
is always at concert pitch, even when he 
strikes the key-note of elaborate humility. 
Whether he puts an abrupt extinguisher 
on Mr. Miall, or hews away at the jungle 
of the army purchase system, or attacks 
the two-headed giant of the City Corpora- 
tion, or explains to Hodge that he intends 
to enfranchise him, not for any benefit to 
be reaped by Hodge, but exclusively for 
the benefit to be reaped by himself as the 
Liberal leader, the idea is always the 
same,—of a supreme imperiousness of 
purpose, which, whether it takes the form 
of lowliness or not, is too high-handed for 
the nation, and betrays a complete obtuse- 
ness or indifference — or rather, perhaps, 
both obtuseness and indifference — to the 
obvious tendencies of national feeling. 
Punch’s notion of Mr. Gladstone is of one 
who, being once empowered by the nation 
to act for it, quickly alienates the nation’s 
regard by a too peremptory and conscien- 
tions use of the power bestowed on him. 
He does not feel his way, but cuts very 
straight to the end. He is not warned by 
hostile symptoms; he is not on the look- 
out for friendly hints ; he has all the arro- 
gance of political virtue, even when he 
involves the nation as well as himself in a 
pitiful position. And here, again, surely a 
great deal of the satire is satire on our- 
selves. It would not be satire at all, did 
we not assume that the proper policy for a 
Statesman is to keep everybody in good- 
humor whom, consistently with any sub- 
Stantial portion of his main end, he can 
keep in good-humor ; that his mind should 
be less bent on attaining his object, than 
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on husbanding popularity in his mode of 
attaining it; that a large and deliberate 
sacrifice of principle is always worth while, 
for the sake of oiling the wheels of State; 
that in politics there should be no such 
thing as sheer straightforwardness, — that 
a statesman ought always to find “ the line 
of least resistance,” even though by taking 
it he mutilates his measures, and lowers.’ 
the tone of his legislation. Punch satirizes 
the English craving for smoothness and 
compromise, at least as much as it satirizes 
Mr. Gladstone’s imperious and somewhat 
reckless conscientiousness. 

The caricatures of Mr. Bright harp chief- 
ly on the paradoxes of his Quaker gruffness, 
on the disposition of his imagination and 
enthusiastic popular sympathies to over- 
shoot his middle-class Conservatism and 
common sense, on the frequent violence of 
his language even when he was half afraid 
of getting the third part of what he asked, 
on his semi-republican aspirations com- 
bined with the entire loyalty of his personal 
feelings towards the throne. Pumch pic- 
tures the gigantic democrat in coarse cari- 
cature, and paints Mr. Bright running 
timidly between his legs, and saying, with 
broken accents, “I have no fe — fe —fear 
of ma— manhood suffrage.” He paints 
him again as rather admiring himself in 
his court-dress, in spite of the Quaker 
scruples with which he puts it on. The 
caricaturable point in Mr. Bright is the 
conflict between his imaginative radicalism 
and his homely middle-class fears and 
hopes. Yet here, again, is not a great 
part of the sarcasm directed at our- 
selves? It is because we accept so im- 
plicitly middle-class prejudice as pure com- 
mon sense, and reject so absolutely the 
democratic dream as mischievous moon- 
shine, that we appreciate the sting of this 
satire so keenly. We regard all the wider 
hopes of Mr. Bright as half insincere, be- 
cause we see how deeply he sympathizes 
with that in us which distrusts these wider 
hopes. Yet Mr. Bright is above the class 
to which he belongs precisely in this, — 
that he cannot limit his conceptions of polit- 
ical hope to its smug and limited ideal; 
that he dreams of a period when the mul- 
titude may be higher and more saga- 
cious than the middle class is now, though 
he does not think the time ripe for test- 
ing the augury of his dream. There is 
hardly one of these clever political carica- 
tures which does not hit as weak a point in 
the people who laugh at it, as it hits in the 
statesman who is made the subject of their 
mirth, 
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From The Spectator. 
SCEPTICAL PATRONAGE OF THE POPE. 


Mr. MALLOCK, in his contributions to 
the Vinetcenth Century, is making for 
himself a new and curious function, — 
of a sceptical patron of the pope. In pa- 
per after paper he explains to his aston- 
ished readers why it is probably reasona- 
ble to be a Roman Catholic, though he 
himself, as he adds emphatically in the last 
paper, is not a Roman Catholic, but a scep- 
tic, — “a literal sceptic,” as he expresses 
it, — in other words “a complete outsider, 
who is desirous, in considering the relig- 
ious ‘condition of our time, to estimate 
fairly and fully the character and the pros- 
pects of the one existing religion that 
seems capable either of appealing to or of 
appeasing it.” But Mr. Mallock’s papers 
hardly correspond with this definition of 
his position. Ele is, of course, outside the 
Church of Rome, but if he is weighing all 
that can be said for and against it, as a 
true sceptic would, he is keeping one side 
of his thoughts to himself, and only giving 
the other to the world. He suppresses 
his difficulties, and divulges only the re- 
commendations of the Church of Rome. 
A true sceptic would tell you what it is 
that still keeps him doubtful of the claims 
which he so strongly urges upon us. But 
Mr. Mallock writes his testimonials for the 
Church of Rome without confiding to us 
why these testimonials have not prevailed 
with himself, — why he has not yet en- 
gaged for his own spiritual case the physi- 
cian whose fame he is doing almost all in 
his power to spread among his country- 
men. He is not unjustly severe on the 
agnosticism of Professor Tyndall, who 
boasts in one breath of the mystical hu- 
mility with which he accepts the incompre- 
hensible agency of human consciousness 
in the sequences of the natural universe, 
and withdraws in the next all reality froin 
his concession. But is not Mr. Mallock 
himself doing much the same thing, when 
he explains so elaborately why the Roman 
Catholic Church has such admirable claims 
to a hearing, and then only tells us blankly 
that he is not a Catholic, but a sceptic, 
without any of the reasons why he has not 
been persuaded by his own arguments? 
If Professor Tyndall declines to be either 
a materialist or an immaterialist, Mr. Mal- 
lock declines to be either a believer ora 
disbeliever, and we do not know why the 
suspense of opinion between apparent 
contradictions which he denounces in Pro- 
fessor Tyndall as illogical and cowardly, 
should be more praiseworthy in Mr. Mal- 
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lock. We do not doubt that he has his 
reasons for not becoming a Catholic, and 
is really hesitating between inconsistent 
conclusions, unable to accept either, and 
still more unable to accept both ; but if so, 
how does his position differ from Profes- 
sor Tyndall’s, as to the material and imma- 
terial character of causation? He, too, 
hesitates between two opposite conclu- 
sions, unable to aecept either, and still 
more unable to accept both, —though ina 
moment of unusual imaginative catholicity 
he declines to treat them as mutually ex- 
clusive,— which Mr. Mallock, if we un- 
derstand him rightly, thinks an unpardon- 
able weakness. Yet we doubt whether 
from Professor Tyndall’s point of view, it 
really is so. If human reason be to some 
extent a glimpse of the Infinite reason, if 
its laws are impressions of the thought 
which is part and parcel of creation, then, 
indeed, contradictions in thought must cor- 
respond to incompatibilities in fact. But 
if not, if the theological view of the uni- 
verse be a dream of fanatics, if conscious- 
ness itself be an accident not belonging to 
the true chain of causation at all, but rather 
an irrelevant redundancy, which has crept 
into the universe as an impotent interloper 
who can alter nothing, — why might it not 
be one of the natural imbecilities of such 
a position that man is compelled to see 
radical inconsistencies between things 
which are actually consistent because they 
consist, or indeed that he should regard as 
perfectly consistent tlfings as mutually ex- 
clusive as hate and love? We doubt 
whether it be even so illogical for an ag- 
nostic to take the benefit of absolute con- 
tradictions in thought, as it is for a sceptic 
to recommend the Church of Rome to 
others, while suppressing the weighty rea- 
sons which still deny to him the benefits 
he perceives. Is it possible that Mr. Mal- 
lock rather likes the position of a patron 
ab extra, and shrinks from that of obedi- 
ence ad intra, to which he would have to 
betake himself, if he were to be convinced 
by his own arguments? Some features in 
his essays look like it. There must be 
something novel and dignified in patroniz- 
ing so old and mighty an organization as 
the Church of Rome. There must be 
something gratifying in sensibly promoting 
by fallible reasons the prospects of an infal- 
lible pope. There is an “Ego et rex 
meus” tone about Mr. Mallock’s papers, 
which of course he would have to aban- 
don, if he ever entered the Church. He 
does not act at allas Dr. Newman acted 
when, by long and slow and reluctant ap- 
proximation, he rather felt than saw his 























way into. the Roman Church. Dr. New- 
man thought it essential to his position to 
protest against the Church of Rome; and 
he protested, as long as he could, till he 
had sounded all his own objections, and 
believed that he had found them wanting. 
But Mr. Mallock airily defends the Church, 
from the high ground of his scepticism. 
He tells the English people that if there 
be a faith worth anything, there it is, 
though, for his own part, he is not satisfied 
that there is a faith worth anything any- 
where, —a position which seems to us 
rather ominous of the doubtful value of 
Mr. Mallock’s creed. For our own part, 
we should have thought that this position 
involved so much more ultimate and pro- 
found a doubt than any other, that it would 
have been better to be quite sure on that 
point first, before proceeding to determine 
the hypothetical question as to which guide 
is the true one, if any guidethere be. We 
do not usually rate very highly the power 
of any one to discriminate between shades 
of excellence, who has not as yet assured 
himself whether there be such a thing as 
excellence at all. We should hardly choose 
a man who doubted whether sound finance 
were possible, to point out which of exist- 
ing systems of finance were the soundest. 
We should hardly choose a profound scep- 
tic of all virtue, to compare for us the 
moral worth of different men. And we 
confess to a doubt whether the point of 
view of complete scepticism as to the ex- 
istence of any supernatural faith, is the 
best for determining which of the actual 
faiths of mankind in the supernatural is the 
truest. 

The defect of Mr. Mallock’s method, in 
proposing rather to find out where God’s 
revelation is, if there be any revelation, 
than from a profound belief in revealed 
truth to find out the Church which has 
preserved that truth most faithfully, is very 
strikingly illustrated in the curious pages 
which conclude his new paper in the 
Nineteenth Century, on intolerance and 
persecution. His contention there is, that 
certainty is always and rightly intolerant of 
that which undermines certainty, and that 
persecution is nothing but the means which 
a just intolerance takes, when it can safely 
take it, for preventing the great mischief 
which comes of the undermining of cer- 
tainty. He points out that we are all, and 
quite rightly, intolerant of. immoral teach- 
ing; that the law of a healthy State Zerse- 
cutes immoral teaching; and he maintains 
that, on precisely the same grounds, a 
State which had a strong faith in the super- 
natural would be intolerant of scepticism, 
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and persecute it, as a sanitary measure, if 
it seemed probable that the persecution 
would be effectual. But here the nature of 
his scepticism really makes his argument 
worthless. If he had been quite sure, to 
begin with, that there is a supernatural 
world and a supernatural life to know. he 
would have seen why it is impossible to 
put the inculcation of immoral principles, 
and the inculcation of wrong views con- 
cerning that supernatural life, on the same 
basis. The very core and essence of our 
faith in God is our faith in righteousness. 
On that point, revelation hinges; from 
that centre, all revealed truth proceeds. It 
is therefore quite allowable and natural to 
be more certain of the heart of the matter, 
than of the less ultimate and far more 
mysterious and vaguely-defined truths 
which are more or less derivative, — which 
depend on our grasp of the heart of the 
matter. It is precisely the same in natu- 
ral science. If we find a man believing, 
and acting as if he believed that two and 
three make nine, we no longer consider 
him competent to manage his own affairs, 
and even empower others to supersede 
him. But if we find a man merely believ- 
ing, like the late Mr. Urquhart, that Rus- 
siais the author of all evil in politics, or, 
like certain currency fanatics, that a paper 
currency would make States prosperous, 
we permit them to air their crotchets 
freely, because we think that it is the 
greatest possible security for truth, to be 
constantly challenged to resist, and to be 
obliged to answer, error. So in relation 
to theology, it may be and is necessary to 
assume the moral law as at the very basis 
of human life, though the moral law is in- 
tellectually open to criticism. But it does 
not follow that we should prohibit what 
we think to be error, in relation to the less 
ultimate though still sure truths of revela- 
tion, because it may be the very best test 
of those truths, the very best evidence 
of their divine power to vivify the human 
conscience, that they should dispute their 
position with erroneous views on the same 
subject, and prove their power, like all 
other divine power, to holdtheirown. Mr. 
Mallock ignores the fact that in relation to 
hundreds and thousands of natural laws 
and truths which it is very mischievous to 
doubt, we permit the open advocacy of 
doubt, and even denial, and find our full 
advantage in permitting it, the result being 
that they prove their truth in the best possi- 
ble way, by vanquishing these doubts and 
denials. Why should not the same method 
be applied to theology? The Roman 
Church herself admits that such conclu- 
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sions as she has reached were only reached 
through doubt, denial, discussion, and the 
pronouncement which followed discussion. 
Where is the proof that the method which 
established these truths is not also the best 
method to maintain them? Is the super- 
natural world so unreal, that it cannot vin- 
dicate its truth against the illusions of 
human philosphy, though the natural 
world succeeds in vindicating its truths 
against the illusions of false science? The 
truth is that Mr. Mallock’s ultimate scep- 
ticism has blinded him to the fact that 
there is no real parallelism between tolerat- 
ing criminal immorality and tolerating 
false theology. If we do not know what. 
righteousness is, even better than we know 
what God is, we do not know God at all. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to assume a 
deeper certainty concerning righteousness 
than concerning those truths about God 
which go beyond the assumption of his 
righteousness. And it does not follow at 
all that we should not welcome that check 
upon false theological conclusions which is 
secured by free discussion, because we do 
not welcome a check which we do not 
need on the possible dogmatisms of moral 
decency.. It is certain, that even in rela- 
tion to revelation, discussion was the first 
condition of eliciting the truth. A friari, 
then, it might be expected to remain the 
best condition of maintaining the truth. 
Those who deny that it is so ought to 
prove their case, not to throw the ozs of 
proving it on their opponents. 


From Nature. 
GALL-MAKING INSECTS. 


AT the St. Louis meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association Prof. C. V. Riley read a 
paper on the gall-making Pemphigine. 
He said that the life-history and agamic 
multiplication of the plant-lice (Aphidide) 
have always excited the interest of ento- 
mologists as well as of anatomists and 
embryologists. The life-history, however, 
of the gall-making species belonging to 
the Pemphiging has baffled the skill of 





observers more than that of any other 
group. Mr Riley is about to publish 
some newebiological discoveries relating to 
this famiby. of ‘insects, in connection witha 
descriptive gnd monographic paper by Mr, 
J. Mon@tly of the St. Louis Botanic Gar- 
dens. - The paper laid before the associa- 
tion. simply records some of the yet unpub- 
lish€d facts discovered. ‘All of the older 
writers, in-tréating of the different gall- 
producing Pemphigine of Europe, have 
invariably failed to trace the life-history of 
the different species after the winged fe- 
males leave the galls, and, with few excep- 
tions, have erroneously inferred that the 
direct issue from the winged females hiber- 
nates somewhere. The most recent pro- 
ducfian on the subject is a paper published 
in the present year in Cassel, by Dr. H. 
F. Kessler, which is entitled the “ Life- 
History of the Gall-making Plant-Lice, 
affecting Ulytus campestris.”. The au- 
ther, by a series of ingenious experiments, 
rightly. came to the conclusion that the 
insects hibernate on the trunk, but he 
failed to discover in what condition they 
so hibernate. Led by his previous inves- 
tigations into the habits of the grape Phy/- 
loxera, Mr. Riley discovered, in 1872, that 
some of our elm-feeding species of Pem- 
phigine produce wingless and mouthless 
males and females, and that the female 
lays but one solitary impregnated egg. 
Continuing his observations, especially 
during the present summer, he has been 
able to trace the life-history of those spe- 
cies producing galls on our own elms, and 
to show that they all agree in this respect, 
and that the impregnated egg produced by 
the female is consigned to the sheltered 
portions of the trunk of the tree and there 
hibernates — the issue therefrom being the 
stem-mother which founds the gall-inhabit- 
ing colony the ensuing spring. Thus the 
analogy in the life-history of the Pemphi- 
gine and the Phylloxerine is established, 
and the question as to what becomes of 
the winged insects after they leave the 
galls is no longer an open one. They in- 
stinctively seek the bark of the tree and 
there give birth to the sexual individuals, 
either directly or (in one species) through 
intervening generations. 





IN a recent voyage from Melbourne to the, 


Fiji Islands, the steamer “ Ariel” called at 
Lord Howe Island, where twenty-five people 
in all were found, The island is mountainous, 
of volcanic origin, but well wooded, about five 
miles long, and from one and a half to two 


miles broad, and is situated some four hun- 
dred miles east of Sydney. The communica- 
tion of the inhabitants with the outer world is 
nowadays very uncertain, as whalers but rarely 
visit them. 
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